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THE SCOTTISH RIGHTS ASSOCIATION AND THE FRANCHISE. 


Tue tendency to associate is common to the ag- 
grieved ; and all men—even very good-natured men 
—being grumblers by nature, a considerable number 
become members, or propose to become members, 
of sume reforming society, in the discharge, as they 
believe, of one duty of man; and that done, they 
deem their political purpose in life completed— 
unless a dinner has to be eaten periodically, and 
periodically a subscription to be paid. The ne- 
cessity of satisfying this tendency leads to the 
formation of numerous associations, for very proper 
objects ; and one in a dozen, from the prevalence of 
“distressing circumstances” at its birth, by the 
energy of its management, or the urgency of its 
object, achieves success, becomes a mummy, and is 
placed in its pyramid amid a cloud of perfume 
and a shower of roses. 

The Scottish Rights Association was said to have 
been formed to obtain justice to the Scottish lion 
in his contest with the English beast. ‘This res- 
pectable body desired to have “ the right lion in the 
right place.” They had also something to do with 
the unicorn—which has commanded our sympathy 
since our first acquaintance with his form and 
shape by the aid of engravings, published in certain 
cheap works of Lumsden and Sons, prior to the com- 
mencement of the “ Penny Magazine” for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, wherein it was set 
forth that— 

The lion and the unicorn 
Fighting for the crown, 
The lion chased the unicorn 
Round about the town. 


The unicorn of these days was out of all comparison 
the more civilised animal of the two in appearance, 
and every way more amiable than his adversary. 
Naturalists raised certain doubts regarding his 
existence at any time, or in any quarter of the 
world ; and wanted to substitute the bulky and 
ugly rhinoceros im his place—but this scientific 
pretence was an insult on the Scottish national 
stms, or insignia, which had no other foundation 
than the ignorance of its perpetrators. It is even 





part of the proof of “ Our Hebrew Origin,” a very 
clever work, and interesting that is—although 


| amongst the evidences overlooked by the author— 


that the horn of the unicorn is mentioned in a 
position very likely to make it the symbol of the 
Ephraimites. This passage would make nothing 
less nor more on the subject than the existence of 
an avimal of great strength, whose name was 
rendered “the unicorn” by our translators. It 
might be that fearful rhinoceros again. But we 
have an idea, very like a dream, that somewhere, 
in the centre of Africa, doubtless, the unicorn still 
exists—a strong, swift animal, fleeter than the 
horse, fiercer than the lion in war, gentler than 
the gazelle in peace, an embodiment of “ Nemo me 
impune lacesset,” Mr. Gordon Cumming, or some 
other travelling Nimrod, will yet explain the habits 
and haunts of our national favourite—which they 
will not find with a hat on its horn. That point 
must be conceded, and the hat sold. 

The Scottish Rights Association had also some- 
thing to do with the shade of our lion’s skin ; and 
the connexion of Scotland with the unicorn is not 
more a mystery than the commencement of the red 
lion, the sign over, in nearly every town, a noted 
house for convivial and late nights, long remembered 
from hard drinking, and large spending of money, 
strength, and time. ‘The red lion will be more dif- 
ficult to discover than the unicorn. 

These small affairs were turned against the associa- 
tion, which was assailed as a subordinate college of 
heraldry, or a supplement to the Antiquarians’ 
Museum ; and its members were informed that they 
were a little cracked, while Scotland itself was to be 
regarded as a large Yorkshire. This was a blunder. 
Flags represent great thoughts, and we cannot 
afford to put them down in this Malthusian, or 
Benthamite, or utilitarian way. The bunting 
nailed to the mast has a moral and a money value. 
The latter is little; the former saves a ship and 
wins a victory. The regimental and the Queen’s 


colours are not worth many pounds; yet many men 
have perished in their defence. We are not all 
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strong-minded men, clad in the dense armour of 
“cosmopolitanism ; but the majority of us are crea- 
tures of weak minds—fond of old ballads, learned in 
old feuds, proud of narrow nationalities, and must 
be humoured when we are wanted. Before the 
Russian war, the suppression of the bonnet, kilt, 
and plaid, was warmly recommended in London 
journals. The idea isnever mentioned now. Men 
are wanted ; and hundreds who never wore bonnet, 
kilt, nor plaid, adopt them on the principle that 
leads an Irishman to prefer the shamrock to any 
flower of the field; and we admire his taste, only 
because it evinces a strong nationality—often mis- 
directed in his own case; for very good feelings 
may be abused, 

We do not quarrel with the Scottish Rights 
Association for taking care of the pine apples and 
the strawberries of their case; but they neglected 
everything else. Some conversation and corres- 
pondence occurred respecting the appointment of a 
Scottish Secretary of State; and the measure appears 
very reasonable. The Lord-Advocate of the pre- 
sent year is a most accomplished and respectable 
lawyer, evidently not in haste to be a judge; yet 
he is a man “of many affairs,” as all other Lord 
Advocates must be in the very nature of things, and 
he cannot attend on all Scotch business with pre- 
cision. We are not prepared to name a better 
man at present, and therefore we quarrel with the 
Lord-Adyocate officially but not personally. No 
gentleman could discharge all the duties of the 
office. England cannot dispense with the Home 
Secretary, although assisted by an Attorney-General 
and a Solicitor-General. The Secretary for Ireland 
generally represents that section of the empire in 
Parliament, although we have an Irish Attorney- 
General in the Commons, and a distressing number 
of Irish barristers—all very clever in their own 
business of speaking by the clock against time. 
The Home Secretary is supposed to be capable of 
doing all the work of the three kingdoms by a pretty 
fiction ; for whenever a Scotch bill has to be intro- 
duced, he leaves it to the harassed and oppressed 
Lord-Advocate. The salary of this new official 
might be some object ; but it would be paid by sub- 
scription if the exchequer cannot afford the outlay ; 
and the people would still save very considerably 
by this voluntary taxation. 

The centralisation system formed another and a 
just ground of complaint ; for the consolidation of 
offices may have been carried rather far in this 
country. We do not wish public business to be 
starved down to the level of incapables; and a very 
large portion of the public business in Scotland, 
notwithstanding the eastern railways and the forma- 
tion of telegraphs, may be better and more cheaply 
performed in Edinburgh than elsewhere. 

The grants from the Exchequer to national 
objects in England and Ireland cause “innocent 
envy” to many persons in Scotland. They are said 
to be much larger in proportion to the revenue 
from these countries than the votes for Scottish 
purposes, The expenditure of vast sums on the 





Royal residences of England contrasts unfavourably ~- 
with the dilapidation of similar edifices in Scotland. 
The outlay on the London parks is gigantic, when 
compared with the economy shown around Arthur’s 
Seat—incomparably the finest park in the Queen’s 
dominions. The local police of the Scotch capital 
are paid by the citizens; and that is not entirely 
the case either in Dublin or London. Even the 
comparative state of the Poor-Laws is injurious to 
Scotland. The Government have yet been unable 
to concede the means of forming a harbour of re- 
fuge on the northern coasts, and all our ports and 
shipping are defenceless. These allegations form 
part only of a long list of grievances; and many of 
them are exaggerated by parties who forget that 
large sums of public money have been recently 
voted for Scotch objects; and that neither England 
nor Ireland is a greedy or selfish partner in pecu- 
niary affairs. They have only to show a clear 
balance to gain a correction of any little error in 
accounting. The details are reasons for the esiab- 
lishment of a Home-office for Scotch business; but 
they need not be nursed into separate examples of 
oppression ; under which the country is tolerably 
prosperous. 

Scotland contributes undoubtedly a large revenue 
for which no direct equivalent is afforded. The 
capitalists of Scotland do not directly hold Consols, 
but the Banking and Life Assurance Companies 
are creditors of the empire to a considerable extent ; 
and through them the Scotch may draw a fair share 
of the national dividends. The active expenditure 
of the state chiefly occurs in England and Ireland. 
The great naval depots are confined to England. 
The larger proportion of military payments are made 
in Ireland. The official payments are made princi- 
pally in England. Irom these causes a large part 
of the revenue collected in Scotland is drawn out 
of the country, to return no more by any public 
channel. Men are told that Lancashire and York- 
shire suffer the same operation, that Lincolnshire 
and Monmouthshire are exposed to the same drain- 
age; but these facts are inapplicable until we 
destroy the nationalities, and uproot the history, 
poetry, and traditions of the two islands. The 
legislation of the three kingdoms is distinct. 
Different acts are passed even to accomplish the 
same object in the three divisions of the home 
empire. The union of the three kingdoms has 
not destroyed their individual characteristics, pe- 
culiarities, and privileges. We desire the extension 
of this principle to the colonies, and seeking the 
increase of the empire, therefore we seek the 
preservation of all distinctions that are compatible 
with its solidity and strength. 

The local grounds are not however so important 
as the Imperial reasons for an alteration of our 
system. During peace, the Scotch regiments col- 
lected their recruits through a few non-commissioned 
officers, scattered over the country ; but when the 
nation required to double or treble the ordinary 
strength of these regiments, a recruiting agency 
did not exist, and delays and difficulties occurred, 
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The depots of the regiments were in England or 
Ireland. The military spirit of the nation was not 
elicited by the pomp of war; yet if the depots of 
all the Scotch regiments had been permanently 
stationed in their own country, their roll would 
have been doubled in one-half of the time already 
occupied by this operation, which is not even now 
complete. A small sum may be saved during 
, by employing the depot company and recruits 
of the Scottish regiments in English and Irish 
cities; but the money is dearly earned, and the 
practice should be abandoned now and for ever. 
The marine building, engineering, and manu- 
factures of Aberdeen and Glasgow, have placed 
them in the first rank—some way in the van of other 
ports—for quality in their respective departments 
of sailing ships and steam vessels; while the Clyde 
is Al, for quality and quantity both, of steamers. 

The east and west coasts present admirable advan- 
tages for one or more naval stations. A naval 
arsenal on the Frith of Forth, above Edinburgh, 
would be defended more easily than any English 
depot, from Pembroke to Portsmouth and to the 
Thames. ‘The upper banks of this Frith present 
all the natural advantages required for this purpose. 
And yet, the national ship-building business is 
neither submitted to competition, nor is any part of it 
removed to Scotland or [reland—although it might 
be better and cheaper done; while the Cove of 
Cork is our first harbour for the Atlantic or the 
Mediterranean—almost equal to Lisbon. We are 
exposed to the charge of supporting local interests 
by these statements; but must Imperial objects 
suffer because those who advocate them may pos- 
sibly hear that they are tainted with local prejyu- 
dice? The more general distribution of the naval 
arsenals and shipbuilding would obtain for the 
people’s service a greater number of boys and 
seamen than are now found from the outports, and 
would secure them upon better terms than those 
now paid, in an exigency; for the service has 
various advantages not often realised in the mer- 
cantile marine. After including the risk of battle, 
it is less hazardous ; for the ships are better found, 
and the men have better clothes, food, lodging, 
and medical attendance than upon the average of 
mercantile ships; while, if the discipline of some 
naval officers be setere, that of mercantile officers 
— often severe, and a little over on the wrong 
side. 

__These local movements must not always be con- 
sidered as narrow-minded grumblings after a share 
of fat things. They may be based upon the opinion 
that our general business is more costly because it 
's centralised, than it would be if it were more 
generally diffused ; while the same choice of men 
$ not practicable in one locality that could be 
procured in all the kingdoms three. This opinion 
‘s natural, We believe it is sound; for it is sup- 
ported by facts that cannot be controverted. The 
greater arsenals will a ays exist in England from 
& Variety of causes; bu: are they not monopolised 
a one quarter from those local prejudices which 
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are said to be the cause of all the clamour in Ireland 
and Scotland, respecting equal justice, and similar 
terms? Local objects may as readily actuate 
those who receive as those who want; while we 
believe that a sincere regard for the best interests 
of the empire will thoroughly meet every reasonable 
demand that the most intense local ambition can 
advance, and all that is unreasonable will sink 
under discussion like stones in the ocean. 

The Scottish Rights Association endeavoured 
to live on these matters, and overlooked more 
important subjects. Scotland suffers from political 
disabilities, which should be removed. As advo- 
cates of an extended and rectified suffrage, we 
want a new reform bill for England—and probably, 
also, for Ireland. As supporters of equal repre- 
sentation, we have the same want in reference to 
both countries. But Scotland has a more powerful 
claim than either of them, because her representation 
is in arrear. The electors are qualified by a fifty 
pound occupancy in county constituencies, a ten 
pound occupancy in burghs, and a proprietary value 
of ten pounds annually in counties or burghs. The 
occupiers of premises renting for ten pounds yearly 
in the numerous small towns and villages that are 
thrown into county constituencies average more 
intelligence, moral respectability, and wealth, than 
the ten pound occupiers of parliamentary burghs ; 
because property in their localities is of less pecu- 
niary value than in large towns, and a smaller pro- 
portion of a man’s profits or wages is expended 
upon his dwelling, or his shop or warehouse. This 
circumstance is so well known that it was over- 
looked only to conciliate the landed interest, who 
considered the feuars and inhabitants of towns and 
villages in the light of natural political enemies. 
The great landowners find these men nearly as they 
make them; for in all non-essential points the in- 
fluence of a useful landowner is paramount in his 
district; and a useful man will be also a sensible 
man, who will concede the right of private opinion 
claimed by himself, for himself, to all his neighbours. 
The feuds of classes are disappearing. The ex- 
ertions of many men, influential in land, to improve 
the intellectual and moral welfare of the community, 
are superior to any exclusive privileges, in protect- 
ing their prestige among the people. England and 
Scotland, however, enjoy this grievance of which we 
complain in common; and therefore Mr. Locke 
King’s bill may pass in the next session, and make 
in the ten pound tenantry of counties a valuable 
addition to the constituencies. 

An indirect reason exists in Scotland for this 
reform, from the activity displayed in uprooting 
the small tenautry of many counties. The doom 
of the Highlands has become epidemical, and ad- 
vances rapidly to meet the practice of the Lothians. 
In the north-eastern counties the coalition of farms 
is popular with many factors and owners. After 
all the agricultural arguments on the topic, and all 
the lectures and treatises on high farming, we do 
not believe yet that very large farms produce a 


greater return of food than those that are cultivated 
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vants. We scarcely think that large food manu- 
factories are managed with greater assiduity and 
care than more limited occupancies ; and the appli- 
cation of capital to the soil has a limit easily 
approached. The small farmers, we fear, are not 
extirpated from economical reasons only, but be- 
cause a landowner with one thousand tenants, 
paying each forty-five pounds annually, would not 
have a single voter amongst them. By good 
management he might have nine hundred electors 
upon the same land, and become an influential man 
at county meetings. This suspicion is not verified 
by the combination of two or more farms paying 
a rental of over fifty pounds each, into one—but 
that arrangement occurs less frequently than the 
expulsion of industrious labourers, whose toil made 
out of heath the land on which they lived. 

Two principles may be, and one of the two 
always is, applied to agriculture ; which may be con- 
ducted with the view of supporting the largest 
possible population, or of selling off the land the 
largest possible amount of produce. The latter 
plan may consist with a smaller return of food than 
the former ; because it measures returns by their 
bulk, after feeding all the persons necessary to pro- 
cure them.: The former scheme may consist with 
an occasional dearth of food; but the latter ensures 
« perpetual famine of men. Bell’s reaping machine 
cannot be employed for the defence of the country 
in danger. A county crowded with sheep is a 
burdensome and helpless district. If we persist in 
manufacturing food on a large scale, the more in- 
dustrious and skilful farm labourers, seeing no 
means of rising in the world at home, will emigrate, 
and leave our land to its machines and less capable 
men, who, if not content with their Jevel, want 
energy to surmount the obstacles at its edge. 
The extension of electoral rights to ten pound 
house or shopholders in counties would be an act 
of simple justice, and to farmers of ten pounds an 
act of wise policy. 

The Irish franchise is much wider than the 
Scotch, and the English is diluted greatly by the 
forty shilling freeholders, who now form a numer- 
ous section of many county constituencies. The 
great extension of their number in recent years has 
been effected partly for political objects. Many of 
the English investments within ten years were 
denounced broadly by one party as unconstitutional ; 
and many were unprofitable. The party who were, 
however, so tremulous for the constitution, thought 


better of the matter, and literally followed their | 


rivals into the fields, and cut them up in self-pro- 
tection. The Conservative Land Society makes 
more rapid progress, we believe, than its senior 
neighbour, the National Reform; and both are 
accomplishing a greater social than political object. 
The avowedly political land societies have also, 
probably, less business than the aggregate of in- 
vesting companies, formed with no object except 
to confer on small capitalists an interest in the 


soil. We can see no reason against transforming | 
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by families with the assistance of one or two ser- | parts of the soil into a people’s saving-bauk. If 
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the landed interest of our islands have ever been 
beaten in anything calculated to serve them, they 
must ascribe the defeat to their numerical weakness. 
Tenants-at-will, and labourers without hope, feel 
uncommonly small interest in the material on which 
they toil. The yeomanry of the country were 
gradually bought up, and the entailing system pro- 
vided that great estates should never be sold down. 
The application of the forty-shilling freehold, politi- 
cally, will not prevent the forties from being con- 
verted into sixties, hundreds, or thousands ; and 
we can see no obstacle in England to the purchase 
of small estates by one or two hundred men who 
have saved a little money, and who prefer the most 
solid investment. 

The Scottish Rights Association, if they would 
discharge their duty, and seek power and popu- 
larity, should deal with this subject. The want of 
this forty-shilling freehold is more important than 
anything associated with the lion, or even with the 
unicorn. It isa substantial, and not a symbolic 
grievance. We sympathise with the heraldic claims; 
but in comparison with the political, they rank no 
higher than the restoration of an old palace when 
contrasted with the sanatory reform of a great 
town. This “ Rights” Association may be com- 
posed of all political parties in the state; but none 
of them will say that the Scotch population may 
not be entrusted with privileges conceded to their 
English friends. They are entitled to plead equality, | 
and anything more is bad taste—anything less 
is scant justice ; and as all parties combine to carry 
out the forty-shilling system in England, none of 
them can consistently, from political causes, oppose 
its extension in Scotland. We suggest to the mem- 
bers of this association the road to popularity and 
power. This inequality is obvious. Its injustice | 
is undeniable. Its removal is a matter of right, 
every way worthy of the association to secure. If 
the Scottish Rights’ friends will not throw their 
hearts aud purses into the business, they should 
stand aside and leave a clear way to sterner and 
wiser patriots ; but with the grievance before them 
—a really good grievance, and considerable—we 
may reckon upon their shoulders at the wheel until 
the Scottish franchise be lifted out of this deep rut. 
Justice to Scotland, in this particular, will find a 
host of warm friends in England. 

We are not certain that the next job which we 
propose to the Scottish Rights confederates, will 
meet equal favour from their southern contem- 
poraries. The share of Scotland in the Upper 
House is very small ; but as many Scotch noblemen 
sit as British peers, it may be better to say little 
on a subject which is chiefly interesting to the 
unfortunate peers of Scotland who are neither | 
British nor elected, and seem to occupy the for- 
lorn state of outlaws, except for two or three days 
at intervals of three or four years. 

The Scotch representation in the Commons is 
more important, and still more out of joint than 
the similar business of the Upper House. The 
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population of Scotland is perhaps three millions 
now, or scarcely one-half of Ireland—probably, 
rather under one-sixth of England and Wales. 
These proportions may, however, be employed for 
our practical purpose—to economise the printer’s 

res, and our own statistics. The number of 
members in the Commons is 658, of whom Scot- 
land sends 52, and England 500. The relative 


numbers would be correct if England and Wales | 


contained thirty millions, or Scotland only eighteen 
hundred thousand ; but as neither of these supposi- 
tions is true, the representation is so far fictitious. 
A new reform bill should increase the Scotch 
members to 83, or reduce the English to 312. We 
dislike the idea of reduction; and yet, after ex- 
pending millions unutterable, with patience befitting 
sober men, we have no house for the Commons 
capable of containing all the members; and an 
increase of their number would necessitate the 
migration of the legislature eastward to Exeter 
Hall, or some similar place. Mr. Barry has 
designed—not a hall wherein the Commons may 
assemble, but a satire upon their habits of busi- 
ness, which consist, on the part of fifty per cent. of 
our elective knowledge and sagacity, in its utter 
neglect. The house is too small on two or three 
evenings of each session, and on all the others it 
has unoccupied sittings. He may allege, therefore, 
that the chamber is equal to the average attend- 
ance; but the excuse may be architectural, while 
it is illogical. If the members are not in their 
places, they should be in these places during their 
business hours, and they should have seats to be 
upon. One man cannot plead another person’s 
blunder as an excuse for his error. “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” no doubt ; but 
here, because three hundred representatives have 
hitherto habitually neglected their duty, one archi- 
tect renders its performance by them impossible for 
the future. Very probably the professional gentle- 
man at whom so many jibes and sneers have been 
flung, respecting the grand pile of buildings at 
Westminster, has an excellent reason, tied up in 
red-tape, for every hole and corner, niche and 
turret, carving and gilding in the panels, which, in 
the meantime, it would be inconvenient for the 
public service to produce. That public service is 
perpetually in the way of any effort for its own 
improvement or reform. But as the nation has 
paid so magnificently for an edifice to be seen, per- 
haps fifty thousand pounds could be afforded for 
a house to be used ; and the “ addititional number” 
difficulty might be got over in that way. 

We remember that London, with its population 
within half a million of the whole of Scotland, is 
still worse represented ; but scandals cure not each 
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other by contrast. Scotland is not better because 
London has worse than even its own starvation 
fare. The north gains nothing by the wants of the 
metropolis. And while the metropolitan represen- 
tation needs enlargement, yet all the members of 
Parliament dwell there for six months in each year, 
while one-half of the Commons and three-fourths 
of the Peers are permanent householders. The 
local interests of London are not likely, therefore, 
to suffer neglect; yet we not only admit, but 
specifically assert, its claim for enlarged repre- 
sentation. 

Cases less flagrant than that of London could 
be found in England, and none more so anywhere ; 
but .three-fourths of the English people feel that 
the anomalies of the representation are not main- 
tained for their benefit, or out of consideration to 
their influence. In 1832, the British public were 
eager for the bill. They were wound up toa state 
of political intoxication, and they could not, or 
would not, see the clever contrivances whereby 
rotten boroughs, subservient to certain interests, 
were confirmed in the possession of privileges to 
which they had no right—not for the good of their 
citizens, but of the proprietor; who, having always 
a given number of leases nearly run out, and 
influences equally urgent, returns the member, or 
the couple, out of his own household, for these family 
seats, 

We have placed hard, plain work before the 
members of this Scottish Rights Association — 
good solid fare and substantial, which they may 
take, survive, and even thrive upon, without over- 
looking the unicorn, or even the red lion, at con- 
venient seasons; but if they will attempt to live 
upon the bride’s-cake and confectionary of agita- 
tion, they will pass away in their confederate and 
official capacity, as they have been passing for some 
time, from any place in the world’s recollection. 

These statements respecting a local application 
for reform—limited in its character and purpuse—- 
interfere in no manner with the necessity for a more 
geueral measure. If we are to have peace in the 
East of Europe, the time has come for arranging 
this subject. If we are to have war, still the time 
has come to infuse more spirit and vigour into our 
institutions than the family parties display. In 
either case, the duty is urgent of giving the Im- 
perial interests to the care of new men, or of 
placing a number of new men in a position to spur 
the old—of bringing the Commons more into 
harmony and sympathy with the stern spirit and 
strong will of the people than its 
slavery to the stereotyped leaders and “ Upper 
Ten Thousands’’ of the period has exhibited during 
the last two years. 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
SECOND NOTICE. 


Tne history of England is not a novel theme. | are supported by abundant references; but the 
Some acquaintance has been formed with its details | latter are almost invariably to sources of informa- 
by the majority of reading people: and they | tion open to all those persons who have time to 
are all intimately conversant with its leading | investigate them. 

features. Mr. Macaulay, therefore, committed | On several curious points of historical inquiry 
his literary fame and fortune to a dangerous cast. | we do not think that the author has found the 
The subject had none of those charms that a new proper solution. ‘Thus, after narrating the bloody 
topic contains. Mr. Hallam, in selecting the ; contests between the armies of James and William 
middle ages for his inquiries, had taken a period | at Killiecrankie in Scotland and Newton Butler in 
more likely to interest a community who are | Ireland—battles not dissimilar in their character- 
striving to become medisval in their libraries and | istics, for in both a regular army was defeated 
their tastes. Mr. Prescott had appropriated | rapidly by forces notimproved b _ ilitary discipline 


| 
| 


Mexico and Peru—the lands of mystery, and, to | —he notices the difference bet cen the Irish and 
some extent, of romance. Mr. Tytler had written | the Scotch in their references to these events. 
a history of Scotland ; but it might have been,and The battle of Killiecrankie is narrated by all 


was supposed by many, to be a tissue of narratives | classes of Scotchmen without any ill-feeling, while 
of rebellions, aud tales of bloody feuds, leading to | Newton Butler is still remembered with exultation 
battles of revenge and vengeance, ‘The sober and | by one class, and with rancour by a more numerous 
staid burghers and yeomen of England could not be | body, in Ireland. The difference weed not be 
chargeable with rancour and ruthlessness like the | ascribed to uational peculiarities; except the one 
fiery Scotch. Men are strangely forgetful of their | grand distinction that religion has long marshalled 
history, or they must have remembered that the | the Irish into two great classes ; while of the clans- 
contests of the republic and the revolution almost | men who fought for James in Scotlaud, many even 
rivalled the war of the Roses in vehemence. Mr. | then were not Roman Catholics, and their descend- 
Warburton had, however, seized upon the most | ants, with fewexceptions, became rigid Presbyterians. 
attractive character among the royalists, and,sketch- | The Highlands are now probably the more Presby- 
ing it, had brought others on his canvass in one | terian district of Scotland, and the political differ- 
group. Mr. Carlyle had vindicated, with some | ences of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
taint of hero-worship and its zeal, the fame and | are forgotten. ‘The situation of parties has not 
purity of the master of the republic, whose great | been changed by the same great process in Ireland, 
name stands clearer and fuller out in our history | and therefore the old hatreds, although gradually 
than any of our king-born rulers. A history of | mellowed by time, have never been entirely subdued. 
England was indeed required, according to Lord The rising of many Highland clans in favour 
John Russell, after the first and second volumes of | of the Stuarts in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
Macaulay’s work appeared. A history of England, | centuries is considered usually by English historians 
in his lordship’s opinion, will be doubtless wanted | as a general rebellion of the Scotch in the northern 
after the ninth and tenth volumes of this work have | and western counties. Mr. Macaulay’s third 
been published—if he should survive to that time; | volume will correct an impression which existed 
but, notwithstanding his view of this matter, the | only among the more numerous class of readers 
author of an English history on an extensive scale, | whose engagements had never led them to study 
must have felt much confidence in his own power | the subject. We also believe that it will leave an 
and research if he expected to achieve a great and | equally erroneous idea, although of a different kind. 
rapid sale. Mr. Macaulay has been eminently | Mr. Macaulay is apparently prejudiced against his 
successful in these respects. His work is the most | ancestry, for he is descended from the Celts. The 
popular book of this, or of many seasons, in or | grandfather of the historian was, we believe, an 
out of the Row. A similar demand has not | Argyleshire Celt, and the family name tells a con- 
occurred, so far as we can recollect, for any work | siderable part of the family history. He ascribes 
of the same magnitude and price. The attractions | the origin of these civil wars to the antipathies of 
of the volumes consist in the beauty of the style, | the clans who were always fighting or stealing. At 
the care and impartiality displayed in the “judg- | a remote age, the ancestry of the Highland clans 
ments ” passed on characters and events. We do | had been pressed into the mountains by successive 
not observe that many old documents have been | waves of population impelled to our islands. They 
brought to light by the historian. His work is | were therefore taught to regard the Lowlands as a 
framed nearly altogether upon papers, or works | fair field of spoil. They by no means deemed 
already known and published. His evidence is | themselves robbersinanyin ral meaning attached 
collated skilfully, and the statements of the text | to the phrase. An able and sagacious monarch 
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often rallied their chiefs around his banner. They 
probably acknowledged the sceptre of Malcolm 
Caenmore ; and they certainly followed the standard 
of Robert Bruce; yet they were not entirely recon- 
ciled to this subjection until a recent period, and 
they fought the great battle of Harlaw a century 
after Bannockburn. But they are misrepresented 
by those who make fighting and stealing the ex- 
elusive objects of their lives. Their forays into 
the Lowlands produced a very small portion 
of their means of living. They always reared 
large quantities of cattle, and it is obvious that 
they must have raised considerable crops of corn. 
The Earls of Mar had no wealth that they did not 
draw from their estates around the sources of Dee; 
and yet the person who held that title during the 
reign of James VI. (1st of England), was perhaps 
the richest nobleman of Scotland. The Argyle 
family never possessed estates out of the Highlands ; 
and yet, several Marquises of that house enjoyed 
influence in the Scotch and in the British Parlia- 
ment that could not have been secured by individuals 
who were only considerable freebooters. The Earls 
of Sutherland, like the Campbells in the west, were 
hereditary Whigs in politics, and in private life it 
would have been difficult to find in any nation more 
respectable men. The forays of the Highland 
borders were not less honest than the Southern 
border raids; and it would be erroneous to say that 
they were more consistent with morality than the 
doings of the Howards and the Scotts. 

With distorted and extravagant opinions respect- 
ing the state of society in the northern and western 
shires of Scotland, Mr. Macaulay naturally assigns 
the rebellions against the Orange and Brunswick 
dynasties to civil strife among the chieftains, and 
not to affection for the Stuart family. This ex- 
planation cannot be applicable to the rebellions of 
1715 and 1745, which displayed an enthusiastic 
and romantic attachment to the exiled race of 
kings. It is probably no more applicable to the 
movements of the preceding century in favour of 
James IJ. of England and VIIth of Scotland. But 
the Highland chiefs, like the Lowland gentlemen, 
never were united in favour of the Stuarts. In 
the revolt that led to the death of Claverhouse, he 
was opposed by the Campbells in the west, by the 
Grants of the north—-who were almost equally for- 
midalble—by the Macphersons, and by nearly all 
the various families of the Clan Chattan. The 
rebellion is indeed described by Mr. Macaulay as a 
rising of the Camerons and the Macdonalds against 
the Campbells. It seems to have been then, as in 
1715, when Argyle defeated Mar, a contest 
between Whig and Tory. The officer whose raw 
levies deserted him at Killiecrankie, because they 
could not fix their bayonets in time to meet the 
rapid Highland charge, was Mackay, a celebrated 
Puritan, a brave and a soldier, who faithfully 


served William to his death. He also belonged to 
& northern family, and, like the historian himself, 
and probably one-half of the present Scotch nation, 
was of Celtic origin. } 
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Mr. Macaulay asserts, that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the Highlands and their 
population were alike objects of contempt or hatred 
to their southern neighbours; and he quotes the 
fierce Puritan Colonel Clelland, of the Cameronians, 
and some less trustworthy authorities, in evidence. 
We do not believe quite in this representation. The 
influence of the Argyles at and before this 
period in Scottish politics, is well known; but it 
was not greater than that of the Erskines, and was 
shared by many other families; while in all the 
great contests between the English and Scotch 
crowns, the northern and western populations bore 
a full share of their hardships and sacrifices. Inter- 
communication was then a tedious and weary 
process; yet keeping that fact in view, and the 
difference of in some districts, we are 
compelled to believe that the different races in 
Scotland lived even then quite as harmoniously as 
their neighbours, either in England or in Ireland. 
That fact might not make much, perhaps, to the 
credit of their amity; but they were, for the age, 
not uncommonly quarrelsome. 

After the rebellions were suppressed, Mr. 
Macaulay considers that a strong sympathy arose 
for Highland costume and scenery. The latter 
speaks for itself; and with a railway running up 
to Rob Roy’s Loch, or to one of them, most 
people judge of it for themselves. The costume is 
not one that the general public are sufficiently 
sympathising to adopt. The historian considers 
that George [V. rather exhibited bad taste in 
ordering a bonnet, plaid, and kilt, when he visited 
Edinburgh—for Mr. Macaulay’s electors do not 
wear all these articles in life’s ordinary business. 
The King meant to be complimentary, and in that 
science he rarely failed. The kilt is not now in 
common use by five thousand men in all Scotland, 
out of those regiments who retain it; but the 
garment in old times was worn by the ancestors of 
the member for Edinburgh, and by those also of 
Mr. Timmins, his grocer in Piccadilly, and those of 
Mr. Short, his tailor elsewhere ; and by everybody’s 
progenitors in the British Isles. This part of the 
garb of old Gael is not exclusively, or even parti- 
cularly, Celtic. The long, great gray coats of the 
Irish might as well be referred to that race. The 
kilt is not used in Connaught or in Wales; and it 
has been preserved as a fancy dress in Scotland, 
because many old customs are retained longer by 
the Scotch than by their neighbours. It was 
originally rather larger than the measurement fol- 
lowed in regimental practice. The border of the 
kilt overlapped the garter of the stocking. Perhaps 
it was not then so liable as now to the charges of 
inclemency and indeceny brought against it in a 
celebrated London journal before the war. 
writer, of course, had never worn a kilt, or 
might have known that the inclemency of the 
depends in some measure upon the 
weight of the plaid. As to the it 
hurt his feelings, delicate as they must be, to 
that those few and quiet persons who really 
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use it as a common garment in civil life—and their 
number is not difficult to reckon—are circumspect 
in their morals, and dislike the lower garment in 
which he is encased for precisely the same objection 
that he entertains to their covering. They merely 
call the majority of mankind “ male bloomers ”— 
that’s all their charge. Since the commencement 
of the war, we have seen few objections to the kilt 
as a military dress. The kilted regiments obtain 


recruits more quickly in Scotland than other Scotch | 


regiments who are privileged to wear “trews,” 


excepting, probably, the Guards, who fill up| 


rapidly. These recruits are not Highlanders in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. The kilted 
regiments never were composed exclusively—or, 
some of them, even to a great extent—of High- 
landers. The 92nd Regiment, for example, who 
were cut down fearfully, but who won to their 
figures imperishable renown at Waterloo, were 
from the north-eastern counties of Scotland, chiefly 
Aberdeenshire—Highland enough, geographically, 
in the western districts, but of the population one 
in fifty do not speak Gaelic. In the present war 
the 42nd has been chiefly recruited from Stirling 
and Perthshires, the 79th and the 92nd still from 
the eastern counties, the 93rd from the northern, 
and all the strictly Scotch regiments, with or with- 
out kilts, from Edinburgh, Glasgow, Renfrewshire, 
and districts that are not particularly connected 
with the Celtic races; for they are distributed over 
the whole of Scotland. The rude: persecutions 
from factors and proprietors afraid of poor-rates, 
and anxious for desolation in the glens, and sheep 
in the straths, and deer on the mountains, have 
driven many families out of the Celtic counties to 
the colonies, and also to the Scotch towns, and to 
manufacturing pursuits. These evil deeds have, 
probably, amalgamated the different races of the 
Scottish people more rapidly than this fusion would 
have occurred in the ordinary intercourse of society ; 
but they should be closed now. The Highland 
counties and the islands are held by a proprietary 
often impoverished, and not exactly masters of the 
land which they nominally retain. An Encumbered 
Estates Act would, probably, relieve the land, and 
introduce capital into those districts that have been 
ruthlessly wasted in very recent times; although 
the religion of the Scotch Highlander arrested his 
arm, and bowed his head under wrongs that in 
other lands might have wakened a red revenge. 
The only fires that have burned on account of these 
clearances were lighted by the torches of those who 
should have assisted the population around them, 
but who employed all “legal” means to disperse 
them over the world. These questions have, how- 
ever, little connexion with kilts—according, at least, 
to our opinion, that this garment is not exclusively 
Celtic, although it has become, like several other 
old-fashioned matters, associated with Scotland. 





| 








of France. The historian states that the King 
acted invariably as his own Foreign Secretary. He 
excelled in diplomacy, as may be easily assumed 
from the fact that, although a rigid Protestant, a 
Puritan or a Presbyterian, whose life was con- 
sistent with his religious profession, yet he brought 
the Romanist Princes of Germany, the King of 
Spain, and even the Pope himself, into combination 
against “the grand Bourbon.” William was a 
cold and frigid man in England, for he lived among 
Jacobins; he could not fluently speak our language ; 
and he could not fully trust many of those politicians 
by whom he was surrounded; but his heart was 
relieved of its weight when he reached Holland 
through a barrier of ice, after passing a wintry 
night in an open skiff, in which he had attempted to 
land. The influence of his native country upon the 
King of England indicates a heart susceptible to 
the better class of feelings in a very large degree. 
It proves the reverse of the charge of cold and 
frigid selfishness raised against him by those who, 
at the same time, blamed him for associating much 
with his early friends—with the gallant Schomberg, 
the sagacious Bentinck, and his successful general 
Ginkell. The Dutch, at the same time, thought 
that William favoured his new subjects at the cost 
of his old. The House of Orange had “ old ene- | 
mies,’’ even in Holland. They said that William 
‘neglected his native land for his new kingdom.” 
“ Whenever the dignity of the English flag, when- 
ever the prosperity of the English trade, was con- 
cerned, he forgot that he was a Hollander.” His 
arrival dissipated all these grumblings. The Dutch 
heart was as warm to the Prince as his to the 
lowlands of Holland. ‘There was not,” writes 
Macaulay, “a boor, not a fisherman, not an artizan 
in the crowds which lined the road from Houslaer- 
dyke to the Hague, whose heart did not swell with 
pride, at the thought that the First Minister of 
Holland had become a great King, had freed the 
English, and had conquered the Irish. It would 
have been madness in William to travel from 
Hampton Court to Westminster without a guard ; 
but in his own land he needed no swords or car- 
bines-to defend him. ‘Do not keep the people 
off,’ he cried, ‘let them close to me: they are all 
my good friends.’”’ 

William was attached sincerely to his native land 
—to its hard-working and honest population, with 
their plain good sense, and their homely virtues— 
to their tulip-beds, to their long lines of poplars on 
the edges of swamps, their ditches, their canals, 
their dead levels of mud wrung from the ocean. 


| Those characteristics of the country and the 


people which excite admiration in all intelligent 
minds raised enthusiasm in William’s breast; and 
he preferred the fens of Lincolnshire, if they had 
been drained, to the splendid scenery of Wales; 
or the fat soil of the Boyne valley, to the fair 


The fourth volume opens with the triumphal | Lough of Carrickfergus and the mountains round 
entrance of William into the Hague, on his first | Rostrevor. He wasa practical man. ‘he splendid 
return from England in the winter of 169], as the | illuminations and rejoicings that greeted him 


chief of the great confederacy formed against Louis | at the Hague, in its fetters of ice, were, how- 
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erer, in the opinion of the Dutch, more magnifi- 
cent than any display ever made at Versailles. 
We have not a French opinion on the subject. 
The congress at the Hague against the designs 
of France was successful in banding a number of 
Powers against Louis; but he displayed great 
activity. His council was carefully kept, for, 


unlike the Allied general, he was not required to | 


divulge his plans to any confederates. Early in 
the spring of 1691 he directed all his forces against 
Mons. William determined to risk a battle for 
the relief of that important fortress, which was 
assailed by a French army of one hundred thou- 
sand men. William collected rapidly a force of 
fifty thousand men, of different nations; and in 
that particular, therefore, inferior soldiers. With 
them he decided to attack Louis, and, if possible, 
to raise the siege. He wrote to Heinsius, 
acknowledging the risk, but added, with his usual 
feeling—not generally expressed to strangers, but 
often shown in his particular correspondence— 
“TI am not without hope. I will do what can be 
done. The issue is in the hands of God.” ‘The 
citizens of Mons took the matter in their own 
hands, although that affects not the king’s opinion, 
revolted against the garrison, and were successful in 
delivering their city and fortress to the French. 

The fall of Mons was followed by a short armis- 
tice; and in Ireland, during the summer, the great 
rebellion had to be suppressed. The names of old 
warriors—St. Ruth and Saarsfield, Mackay and 
Ginkell—come frequently before the reader of this 
Irish episode in William’s reign. The battle of 
the Boyne had weakened the friends of James in 
Ireland, and secured the metropolis to William’s 
party. The two kings almost divided the island 
at the commencement of 1693. William held the 
greater part of Ulster, Leinster, and a part of 
Munster; James, driven to the west, was master 
of Connaught and the greater part of Munster. 
The Cameronians at Dunkeld had closed the civil 
war in Scotland, and Ginkell advanced against St. 
Ruth, who had landed in the Shannon. 


THE CAPTURE OF BALLYMORE, 


The greater part of the English force was collected before 
the close of May, in the neighbourhood of Mullingar. Gin- 
kell commanded in chief. He had under him the two best 
Officers, after Marlborough, of whom our island could then 
boast, Talmash and Mackay. The Marquis of Ravigny, the 
hereditary chief of the refugees, and elder brother of the 
brave Caillemot, who had fallen at the Boyne, had joined 
the army with the rank of major-general. The Lord Justice 
Coningsby, though not by profession a soldier, came down 
from Dublin to animate the zeal of the troops. The appear- 
ance of the camp showed that the money voted by the Fng- 
lish Parliament had not been spared. The uniforms were 
new : the ranks were one blaze of scarlet; and the train of 
artillery was such as had never before been seen in Ircland. 

On the 6th of June Ginkell moved his head-quarters from 
Mullingar, On the 7th he reached Ballymore. At Bally- 
more, on @ peninsula almost surrounded by something be- 
tween a swamp and a Jake, stood an ancient fortress, which 
had recently been fortified under Saarsfield’s direction, and 
which was defended by above a thousand men. The English 
guns were instantly planted. In a few hours the besiegers 
had the satisfaction of secing the besieged runuing like rabbits 
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from one cover to another: ‘The governor, who had at first 
held high language, begged piteously for quarter, and obtained 
it. The whole garrison was marched off to Dublin. Only 
eight of the conquerors had fallen. 

Ginkell passed some days iv reconstructing the defences 
of Ballymore. This work had scarcely been performed when 
he was joined by the Danish auxiliaries under the command 
of the Duke of Wirtemberg. The whole army then moved 
westward, and, on the 19th of June, appeared before the 
walls of Athlone. 


Immediately after securing his position at Bally- 
more, Ginkell proceeded to an enterprise which 
unexpectedly secured to him the key of Connaught. 
Athlone was then deemed a strong town. The 
Euglish portion stood on the east and the Irish on 
the west side of that noble stream, of which the 
Irish have hitherto made comparatively little use. 
The English part of the town was soon taken, but 
the Shannon rolled between the two armies—an 
almost impassable barrier, in good keeping; but 
Saarsfield, Tyrconnell, and St. Ruth quarrelled 
among themselves, and the pass was lost, like many 
other good positions, by a bad watch and a bold 
stroke. 

FORDING OF THE SHANNON. 


It was determined that the attempt should be made that 
very afternoon. ‘The Irish, fancying that the English were 
about to retreat, kept guard carelessly. Part of the garrison 
was idling, part dosing. D’Usson was at table. St. Rath 
was in his tent, writing a letter to his master, filled with 
charges against Tyrconnel. Meanwhile, fifteen hundred 
grenadiers, each wearing in his hat a green bough, were 
mustered on the Leinster bank of the Shannon. Many of 
them, doubtless, remembered that on that day year they had, 
at the command of King William, put green boughs in their 
hats on the banks of the Boyne. Guineas had been liber- 
ally scattered among these picked men: but their alacrity 
was such as gold cannot purchase. Six battalions were in 
readiness to support the attack. Mackay commanded, He 
did not approve of the plan: but he executed it as zealously 
and energetically as if he had himself been the author of it. 
The Duke of Wirtemberg, Talmash, and several other officers, 
to whom no part in the enterprise had been assigned, insisted 
ou serving that day as private volunteers ; and their appear- 
ance in the ranks excited the fiercest enthusiasm among the 
soldiers. 

It was six o'clock. A peal from the steeple of the church 
gave the signal. Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt, and 
Gustavus Hamilton, the brave chief of the Enniskilleners, 
descended first into the Shannon. Then the Grenadiers 
lifted the Duke of Wirtemberg on their shoulders, and, with 
a great shout, plunged twenty abreast up to their cravats in 
water. The stream ran deep and strong; but in a few 
minutes the head of the column reached dry land. Talmash 
was the fifth man that set foot on the Connaught shore. The 
Irish, taken unprepared, fired one confused volley and fled, 
leaving their commander, Maxwell,a prisoner. The con- 
querors clambered up the bank over the remains of walls 
shattered by a cannonade of ten days. Mackay heard his 
men cursing and swearing as they stumbled among the rub- 
bish. “ My lads,” cried the stout old Puritan in the midst 
of the uproar, “ you are brave fellows, bat do not swear. We 
have more reason to thank God for the goodness which He 
has shown us this day than to take His name in vain.” The 
victory was complete. Planks were placed on the broken 
arches of the bridge, and pontoons placed on the river, with- 
out any opposition on the part of the terrified garrison. 
With the loss of twelve men killed and about thirty wounded 
the English had, in a few minutes, forced their way into 
Connaught. 

At the first alarm D’Usson hastened towards the river ; 
but he was met, swept away, trampled down, and almost 
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killed by the torrent of fugitives. He was carried to the 
camp in such a state that it was necessary to bleed him. 
“Taken !” cried St. Rath, in dismay. “It cannot be. A 
town taken, and I close by with an army to relieve it!” 
Crueliy mortified, he struck bis tents under cover of the 
night, gnd retreated in the direction of Galway. At dawn 
the English saw far off, from the top of King John’s ruined 
castles, the Irish army moving through the dreary region 
which separates the Shannon from the Suck. Before noon 
the vangeard had disappeared. 


The surrender of Galway, and, ultimately, of 
Limerick, followed during that campaign; and a 
large number of the Irish soldiers were allowed to 
emigrate with Saarsfield, and join the French 
service. It was an evil policy, even if necessary ; 
for these gallant men, in after days, when disciplined 
fully, gave great assistance to France, pouring out 
their blood almost without a cause — certainly 
without a country. Macaulay remarks that fora 
century the Irish hatred to the Saxon connexion 
was broken; and even during the rebellions in 
Scotland in 1715 and 1745 the Irish were at peace ; 
but the slaughter of the wars of William was more 
terrible than during any former revolt. 

After the capture of Athlone, the great battle 
of Aghrim was fought on the 12th July, 1691, 
between Ginkell and St. Ruth. The latter General, 
desirous to renew his fame with the French king 
and his countrymen, tainted, as he knew it would 
be, from the loss of Athlone, and seeking revenge, 
decided to meet Ginkell in a pitched battle. The 
first of July is not more famous than the 12th of 
that month among the Protestants of Ireland. The 
humblest cottager or linen-weaver of Ulster can, 
in the middle of summer, command orange lilies. 
Flowers of their favourite colour are formed into 
arches above their doors and windows, and over 
their highways. For some past years the great 
Orange processions have been discontinued partially ; 
but ten to twelve years ago, before the famine, the 
province, from the Mourne mountains to the 
Giant’s Causeway, presented a curious display of 
feeling, in which it was difficult to say whether the 
festive or the martial spirit prevailed—except in 
thore districts where many Roman Catholics re- 
sided; and in them the anniversaries were often 
marked by outrage and riot. 

General Ginkell had pursued the Irish army re- 
treating from Athlone to Ballinasloe—since famed 
for its fairs, the most important of the year to 
Irish graziers. General St. Ruth had encamped 
at Aghrim, four miles from Ballinasloe. His 
forces were in position upon a hill. A bog lay in 
their front. Only one passage could be found, 
and it was barricaded. The night before the 
battle was passed by the Irish in religious exer- 
cises. The Priests, after exhortations and sermons, 
administered the Sacrament to the men. St. Ruth 
addressed an eloquent aud touching appeal to the 
officers. It was the last speech of the brave 
Frenchman. The Priests of each regiment elevated 
the Host, and the soldiers swore to defend their 
colours, even to the death. 

After all these preparations, the 12th of July had 
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nearly closed before the battle commenced. It 
was five o’clock in the afternoon when Ginkell 
called a council of war to consider the propriety of 
attacking the foe that evening. Mackay urged an 
immediate attatk, and his opinion prevailed. The 
battle was contested with the utmost bravery by 
the Irish. The assailants had been twice repulsed, 
and the last time in disorder. They were rallied 
by Talmash, but St, Ruth thought the victory 
secure. He told his men that they would drive 
the enemy before them to the walls of Dublin. 
He observed a body of horse slowly making their 
way through the bog upon his flank. They rode 
in file, for narrow was the way, and deep the quag- 
mire where the wounded fell and sunk. St. Ruth 
thought that their ruin was certain. He erred 
there ; for they were led by Mackay and Ruvigny, 
the Scotch covenanter and the French Huguenot 
chief. Too late St. Ruth observed their 
squadrons form. He rode to meet them and to 
protect his infantry. A “cannon ball carried 
away his head.” His corpse was subsequently 
buried at Loughrea, The cavalry charge decided 
“the evening.” 

The Irish fled, and the thick fogs of the Sack 
on that bloody night only curtained and saved a 
remnant. Ginkell’s army numbered twenty thou- 
sand, and St. Ruth’s twenty-five thousand men; 
but the former were well disciplined veterans, and 
the latter occupied a remarkably well selected and 
strong position. The loss of the English army 
was six hundred killed and one thousand men 
wounded. The Irish lost four thousand men on 
the field of battle, and three thousand more were 
subsequently killed in the flight. The number of 
the wounded is not given. The number of prisoners 
was four hundred. Every bush in the neighbour- 
hood of the field of battle concealed a corpse. 
Many corpses lay there that were not concealed. 
The dogs around hecame through habit fondof humaa 
flesh. Aghrim, Athlone, the Boyne, Limerick, 
Marlborough’s battles in the South, and the terrible 
battles and sieges of the North, cost the Lrish more 
than one hundred thousand men. Half of that 
number perished from sickness and want in the 
“ beleagurement’’of fortresses. Nearly ten thousand 
men accepted the option secured by the clause in the 
treaty of Limerick, and embarked with Saarsfield to 
join the French army. 

The population who sustained these mighty 
losses did not at the time exceed two millions, 
probably. It was a conscription for death of one 
in eighteen, or thereby. Need we wonder that in 
“Treland,” for a long period, “there was peace ;” 
or that, in Macaulay’s language, “ Nor was the 
submission the effect of content, but of mere 
stupefaction and brokenness of heart: the iron had 
entered the soul.” The last great rebellion, that 
subsequent to the French revolution, is erroneously 
ascribed by Mr. Macaulay to the same cause as the 
war of 1691, or the enmity of the original Irish to 
the colonists. If he live to narrate these proceed- 
ings, he will first read the papers concerning them, 
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and learn from the documentary evidence still 
existing, that the rebellion of the last century 
originated with the descendants of these colonists, 
and was supported more vigorously in Ulster than 
in any other province of the island. He also 
exaggerates very much the miseries of the Roman 
Catholic portion of the population during the 
century “of subjugation.” They were not regarded 
“as swine” quite by the “squireens” who 
«drank the immortal memory ;” but, on the con- 
trary, the priest and the parson often dined, 
hunted, and smoked with the squireen on Sunday 
or Saturday, and a pretty general confusion of all 
religious ideas prevailed. He has drawn a picture 
greatly exaggerated in colour and form of the 
results of the disabilities, in order to magnify the 
merit of that great party who, he says, removed 
them. “The English Whigs” certainly fought 
well the battles of religious freedom during a 
quarter of this century; yet, nevertheless, those 
who conferred on the Irish Roman Catholics elec- 
tive privileges, which led to the foundation of all 
other rights, were not Whigs; and the statesmen 
who passed the Reform Bill were absolutely 
Tories. We scarcely think, moreover, that “the 
deep taint of intolerance” from which “ English 
Whiggism” had to be purified, “was contracted 
during a long and close alliance with the Puritanism 
of the seventeenth century ;” for that “ intolerance 
was purely political ;’’ and Roman Catholicism was 
opposed by the Whigs as “the badge of dis- 
loyalty ;” since William himself was the ally of the 
Pope, and had for years more influence at Rome 
than the King of France. The opposition of the 
people to the political equality of the Roman fol- 
lowers, proceeded from the recollections, both in 
Britain and Holland, of the “ persecutions suffered” 
under the families of Bourbon and Castile—for the 
heads of both houses were actively concerned in 
those events which planted that bitterness in men’s 
hearts in the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
while we believe that the Puritans in the nine- 
teenth century, or their descendants, impelled the 
Whigs towards that “ purification from the taint of 
intolerance,” which Mr. Macaulay leads his readers 
to believe was exclusively an internal effort. 

The abused Puritans have always been the 
strength of the Whig party, furnishing its sinew 
in war and its worth in peace. They have been 
indeed so used by the merely political leaders of 
that “secular sect” to achieve family and personal 
objects, without deriving many advantages in return, 
that they are slowly separating from political sur- 
veillance, permitting their religious tenets to mould 
their political views, and by a logical consequence 
gathering around a Radical standard. A corres- 
ponding result will naturally occur in the Radicalism 
of the future. Already it is far from the con- 
9 in which the Benthamites and their followers 
eit it, ‘ 

The great soldiers of the old Whig party were 
often Puritans. ‘To that class the Whigs were in- 
debted for their victories, The Ironsides of Crom- 
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GENERAL MACKAY’S DEATH. 


well broke the ranks of the chivalrous Cavaliers, 
as Clelland’s Cameronians dispersed the clansmen 
of Dundee. General Mackay was one of the more 
distinguished Puritans of William’s army. He 
served that monarch through all the wars of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the low countries, until his end. 
The career of this officer indicates a high character. 
Here and there, in his hours of danger or of 
triumph, the faith of the man, without unnecessary 
display, or the formalism that, in his hatred of 
forms, haunted Cromwell, breaks out like a light 
on the soldier’s path. It is a cheerful, sober, steady 
light, far different from the fitful glare of fanati- 
cism, and burned as clearly when he kindly re- 
minded the English soldiers at Athlone that it was 
better to thank God for the deliverance secured, 
and the victory achieved for them, than to take His 
name in vain; as when it cheered his way to death 
among the horrors of Steinkirk. Little more than 
twelvemonths had passed from the day when he 
turned the battle by guiding the dragoons through 
the bog of Aghrim until he led the Engl.sh regi- 
ments against Luxembourg, when William at- 
tempted to raise the siege of Namur. He _ broke 
down the Swiss division, then a formidable corps 
of the French army, and when assailed by the 
household guard of France, he requested Solmes 
to send reinforcements, but none were supplied. 
The Dutch General looked on in safety with bis 
battalions. His tactics in that conflict formed in 
after years the cause of bitterness and complaint 
on many occasions, but no murmur was heard from 
Mackay for himself. In dying, as in living, having 
exhausted all the means of success at his command, 
he said **God’s will be done ;’” and so, not alone, 
but with comrades, and friends, and foes around 
him, perished the greatest soldier of the Puritans 
in his day. Macaulay describes the battle of 
Steinkirk minutely, but we copy only that passage 


relating 
THE DEATH OF MACKAY. 


Conspicuous in that great array were the household troops 
of Louis, the most renowned body of fighting men in Europe ; 
and at their head appeared, glittering in lace and embroidery 
hastily thrown on and half fastened, a crowd of young princes 
and lords who had just been roused by the trumpet from their 
couches or their revels, and who had hastened to look death 
in the face with the gay and festive intrepidity characteristic 
of French geutlemen. Highest in rank among these highborn 
warriors was a lad of sixteen, Philip Duke of Chartres, son 
of the Duke of Orleans, and nephew of the King of France. 
It was with difficulty and by importunate solicitation that the 
gallant boy had extorted Luxemburg’s permission to be where 
the fire was hottest. Two other youths of royal blood, Lewis 
Duke of Bourbon, and Armand, Prince of Conde, showed a 
spirit worthy of their descent. With them was a descendant 
of one of the bastards of Henry the Fourth, Lewis Duke of 
Vendome, a man sunk in indolence and in the foulest vice, 
yet capable of exhibiting on a great occasion the qualities of 
a great soldier. Berwick, who was beginning to earn for him- 
self an honourable name in arms, was there, and at his side 
rode Saarsfield, whose courage and ability earned, on that day, 
the esteem of the whole French army. Meanwhile, Laxem- 


burg had sent off a pressing message to summon Boufllers. 
But the message was needless. Boufllers had heard @e 
firing, and, like a brave and intelligeat captain, was already 
hastening towards the point from which the sound came. 
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Though the assailants had lost all the advantage which | of his life. ‘The Queen became ill during Christmas 


belongs to a surprise, they came on manfully. In the front | 
_ with smallpox; and she died. The Ladies of the 


of the battle were the British, commanded by Count Solmes. 
The division which was to lead the way was Mackay’s. He 
was to have been supported according to William’s plan, by 
a strong body of foot and horse. Though most of Mackay’s 
men had never before been under fire, their behaviour gave 
promise of Blenheim and Ramilies. They first encountered 
the Swiss, who held a distinguished place in the French army. | 
The fight was so close and desperate that the mazzles of the | 
muskets crossed. The Swiss were driven back with fearful | 
slaughter. More than eighteen hundred of them appear from 
the French returns to have been killed or wounded. Luxem- 
burg afterwards said that he had never in his life seen so 
furious a struggle. He collected in haste the opision of the 
generals who surrounded him. All thought that the emer- 
gency was one which could be met by no common means. 
The King’s household must charge the English. The Mar- 
shal gave the word; and the househo'd, headed by the 
princes of the blood, came on, flinging their muskets back on 
their shoulders. “Sword in hand,” was the cry through 
all the ranks of that terrible brigade: “sword in hand. No 
firing. Do it with the cold steel.” After a long and 
desperate resistance the English were borne down. They 
never ceased to repeat that, if Solmes had done his duty by 
them, they would have beaten even the household. But 
Solmes gave them no effective support. He pushed forward 
some cavalry which, from the nature of the ground, could do 
little or nothing. His infantry he would not suffer to stir. 
They could do no good he said, and he would not send them 
to be slaughtered. Armond was eager to hasten to the 
assistance of his countrymen, but was not permitted. Mackay 
sent a pressing message to represent that he and his men 
were left to certain destruction; but all was vain. “God's 
will be done,” said the brave veteran. He died as he had 
lived, like a good Christian and a good soldier. With him 
fell Douglas and Lanier, two generals distinguished among 
the conquerors of Ireland. Mountjoy, too, was among the 
slain. After languishing three years in the Bastile, he had 
just been exchanged for Richard Hamilton, and, having been 
converted to Whiggism by wrongs more powerful than all 
the arguments of Locke and Sidney, had instantly hastened 
to join William’s camp as a volunteer. Five fine regiments 
were entirely cut to pieces. No part of this devoted band 
would have escaped but for the courage and conduct of 
Auverquerque, who came to the rescne in the moment of 
extremity with two fresh battalions. The gallant manner in 
which he brought off the remains of Mackay’s division was 
long remembered with grateful admiration by the British 
camp fires. The Qround where the conflict had raged was 
piled with corpses ; and those who buried the slain remarked 
that almost all the wounds had been given in close fighting 
by the sword or the bayonet. 

It was said that William so far forgot his wonted stoicism 
as to utter a passionate exclamation at the way in which the 
English regiments had been sacrificed. Soon, however, he 
recovered his equanimity. I+ was high time ; forthe French 
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army was every moment becoming stronger, as the regiments 
commanded by Boufllers came up in rapid succession. The 
allied army returned to Lamberque unpursued and in unbroken 
order. 


In 1694 William lost the battle of Landau; but 
the victory cost the French ten thousand men, and 
many of their officers. Among others, Saarsfield, 
the Irish, and Solmes, the Dutch, general, both fell 
mortally wounded. The allied Dutch and English 
forces were covered in their retreat over the Gette, 
then somewhat swollen, by William and a few 
regiments, forming the rearguard, whom he com- 
manded in person. Luxembourg made no attempt 
to pursue the Allies, but he captured Charleroi 





during the summer. The year was not to close 
without another calamity to William, the greatest | 


week. It was discovered soon that she was seized 


Stuart family have obtained a less place in history 
than their character and merits deserve. M 
Stuart, of Scotland, has, by her beauty, bigotry, 
and misfortunes, secured admirers and enemies; 
but her granddaughter, Margaret, was a nobler 
character, and her great-granddaughter, Mary, was 
still superior in all those virtues that best adorn a 
queen. Greenwich Hospital is the monument that, 
according to her plan and wish, William raised to 
her memory, and Macaulay says that “‘ few of those 
who now gaze on the noblest of European hospitals 
are aware that it is a memorial of the virtues of 
the good Queen Mary, of the love and sorrow 
of William, and of the great victory of La 
Hogue.” 

For some time after Mary’s death William 
appeared incapable of conducting business ; but he 
resumed his active habits with the arrival of spring, 
and in the following summer he took Namar from 
Boufflers, the French Marshal, in the sight of 
Villeroi, who had succeeded to the chief command 
of the French armies on the death of Luxembourg. 
In the following year Louis acknowledged the title 
of William as King of England, and, to the morti- 
fication of the Court of St. Germains, a peace was 
concluded between the Allies and France. 

The reign of William was strangely varied with 
plots. All the men by whom he was surrounded 
seemed to conspire. He generally had information 
of their designs, and even Churchhill, whose early 
career in Ireland gave promise of that high place 
which he was destined to achieve in military 
history, was disgraced; but the Duke of Marl- 
borough is not a favourite character with the 
historian, This short reign was also distinguished 
by the commencement of the national debt, and by 
speculation in joint stock companies which might 
have sufficed for 1845. The first of these con- 
federacies, destined to be the foremost of the world, 
was the East India Company, chartered by Eliza- 
beth, but only attaining political power in the 
reign of William and Mary. The early transac- 
tions of that company had been highly prosperous. 
The trade with India paid well. The voyages 
were long, but the profits were excessive, and the 
prosperity of the adventurers was at once the ad- 
miration and the envy of their neighbours, 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Of these companies by far the most important was that 
which had been, on the last day of the sixteenth century, 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth under the name of the 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading to 
the East Indies. When this celebrated body began to exist, 
the Mogal monarchy was at the zenith of power and glory. 
Akbar, the ablest and the best of the princes of the House 
of Tamerlane, had just been borne full of years and honours 
to a mausoleam surpassing in magnificence any that Europe 
could show. He had bequeathed to his posterity an empire 
containing more than twenty times the population, and yield- 
ing more than twenty times the revenue, of the England 
which, under our great Queen, held a foremost place among 
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rHE FAST INDIA COMPANY. id 


aropean powers. 
aaa little the two countries, destined to be one day so closely 


connected, were then known to each other. 
enlightened Englishmen looked on India with ignorant 
admiration. The most enlightened natives of India were 
scarcely aware that England existed. Our ancesters had a 
dim notion of endless bazaars, swarming with bayers and 
sellers, and blazing with cloth of gold, with variegated silks 
and with precious stones; of treasuries where diamonds were 
piled in heaps and sequins in mountains; of palaces, compared 
with which Whitehall and Hampton Court were hovels; of 
armies ten times as numerous as that which they had seen 
assembled at Tilbury to repel the Armada. On the other 
hand, it was probably not known to one of the statesmen in 
the Darbar of Agra that there was, near the setting sun, a 

t city of infidels, called London, where a woman reigned, 
and that she had given to an association of Frank merchants 
the exclusive privilege of freighting ships from her dominious 
to the Indian seas. That this association would one day rule 
all India, from the ocean to the everlasting snow, would 
reduce to profound obedience great provinces which had never 
submitted to Akbar’s authority, would send Lieutenant Go- 
vernors to preside in his capital, and would dole out a monthly 
pension to his heir, would have seemed to the wisest of 
European or of Oriental politicians as impossible as that 
inhabitants of our globe should found an empire in Venus or 
Jupiter. Three generations passed away; and still nothing 
indicated that the East India Company would ever become a 
great Asiatic potentate. The Mogul empire, though under- 
mined by internal causes of decay, and tottering to its fall, 
still presented to distant nations the appearance of undi- 
minished prosperity and vigour. Aurengzebe, who, in the 
same month in which Oliver Cromwell died, assumed the 
magnificent title of Conqueror of the World, continued to 
reign until Anne had been long on the English throne. He 
was the sovereign of a larger territory than had obeyed any 
of his predecessors. His name was great in the farthest 
regions of the West. Here he had been made by Dryden 
the hero of a tragedy which would alone suffice to show how 
little the English of that age kuew abont the vast empire 
which their grandchildren where to conquer and to govern. 
The poet’s Massulman princes make love in the style of 
Amadis, preach about the death of Socrates, and embellish 
their discourse with allusions to the mythological! stories of 
Ovid. The Brahminical metempsychosis is represented as an 
article of the Mussulman creed, and the Mussulman Saltanas 
burn themselves with their husbands after the Brahminical 
fashion. This drama, once rapturously applauded by crowded 
theatres, and known by heart to fine gentlemen and fine 
ladies, is now forgotten. But one noble passage still lives, 
and is repeated by thousands who know not whence it 
comes. 

Though nothing yet indicated the high political destiny of 
the East India Company, that body had a great sway in the 
City of London. The offices, which stood on a very small 
part of the ground which the present offices cover, had escaped 
the ravages of the fire. The India House of those days was 
& building of timber and plaster, rich with the quaint carving 
and lattice-work of the Elizabethan age. Above the windows 
was & painting which represented a fleet of merchantmen 
tossing on the waves. The whole edifice was surmounted by 
4 colossal wooden seaman, who, from between two dolphins, 
looked down on the crowds of Leadenhall-street. In this 
abode, narrow and humble indeed when compared with the 
vast labyrinth of passages and chambers which now bears the 
same name, the Company enjoyed, during the greater part of 
the reign of Charles II. a prosperity to which the history 
: trade scarcely farnished any parallel, and which excited 

e wonder, the cupidity, and the envious animosity of the 
whole capital. Wealth and luxary were then rapidly in- 
creasing. The taste for the spices, the tissues, and the 
Jewels of the East became stronger day by day. Tea, which, 
3 the time when Monk brought the army of Scotland to 

“ndon, had been handed round to be stared at and just 


touched with the lips, as a great rarity from Chi 
na, was, eight 
fears later, a regular article of import, and was soon consumed 





It is curious and interesting to consider | in such quantities that financiers began to consider it a fit 


subject for taxation. The progress which was making in 


The most | the art of war had created an unprecedented demand for the 
_ ingredients of which gunpowder is compounded. It was 
| calenlated that all Europe would hardly produce in a year 


saltpetre enough for the siege of one town fortified on the 
principles of Vaaban. Bat for the supplies from India, it 
was said, the English Government would be unable to equip 
a fleet without digging up the cellars of London in order to 
collect the nitrous particles from the walls. Before the 
Restoration scarcely one ship from the Thames had ever 
visited the Delta of the Ganges. But, daring the twenty- 
three years which followed the Restoration, the value of 


| the annual imports from that rich and populous district 


increased from eight thousand pounds to three hundred 
thousand. 

The gains of the body which had the exclusive possession 
of this fast growing trade were almost incredible. The 
capital which had been actually paid up did not exceed three 
handred and seventy thousand pounds; but the Company 
could, without difficulty, borrow money at six per cent., and 
the borrowed money, thrown into the trade, prodaced, it was 
rumoured, thirty per cent. The profits were such that, in 
1676, every proprietor received as a bonus a quantity of stock 
equal to that which he held. On the capital thas doubled 
were paid, during five years, dividends amounting on an 
average to twenty per cent. annually. There had been a 
time when a hundred pourds of the stock could be purchased 
for sixty. Even in 1664 the price in the market was only 
seventy. Bat in 1677 the price had risen to two hundred 
and forty five; in 1681 it was three hundred ; it subsequently 
rose to three hundred and sixty; and it is said that some 
sales were effected at five hundred. 


Mr. Macaulay has resigned his seat in the Com- 
mons for Edinburgh, since the publication of his 
third and fourth volumes. This step, apparently 
taken from a deep conviction that he could no 
more discharge the duties of a representative to a 
large commuuity, affords no promise, by itself, of 
more rapid progress with the history than it has 
previously made; for his labours in Parliament 
have not, for several sessions, encroached upon the 
historian’s time. The fifth volume is said to be 
already in the printing office. It will certainly 
bring the narrative down to the end of William’s 
reign; but another will be required to describe the 
exploits of Marlborough during the government of 
Anne; although great victories occupy less space 
than small plots in the work; and the author 
has detailed transactions that concern the domestic 
life of the nation, like the highway robberies in the 
environs of London, with greater care than the 
battles and the sieges of the continental war. He 
has been charged with two or three erroneous state- 
ments that might have been easily avoided, and 
should be rectified; but in a work requiring many 
references to facts, it is remarkable that so few 
errors have been discovered. He has been blamed 
by Whigs and Tories, by Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, for producing an able and interesting 
narrative, written in a hostile spirit to them and 
their interests; yet this opinion may arise from the 
fact, that history, fairly told, will not bend to the 
prejadices of individuals; and that all parties have 
their Glencocs—their errors andcrimes—which they 
wish to be forgotten. They would compel history, 
like grave-stones, to record only the virtues of the 
departed. 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 


MELBOURNE BEFORE AND AFTER THE GOLDEN ERA. 


A more complete antithesis could not well be pre- 
sented than the capital of the great colony of 
Victoria before and after the era of gold dis- 
coveries. In the prior phasis it was—with the excep- 
tion of a short period, about Midsummer, when the 
squatters, as the authorised graziers upon crown 
or waste lands were then termed, arrived with 
their year’s produce, to be exchanged for such sup- 
plies as were necessary upon their stations—one of 
the most orderly and tranquil cities within the 
wide dominions of our gracious Queen. Its deni- 
zens pursued the ordinary avucations of life with 
exemplary regularity. Even then, it was a place 
of considerable importance, and no little promise ; 
its population was gradually increasing—its trade 
was silently extending—and even its externals 
daily improving; but its progress, resting upon the 
plodding industry of its citizens, and the expansion 
of the agriculturai and pastoral industry of the 
surrounding country, was necessarily laborious and 
comparatively slow. Its broad streets displayed 
not a few tolerable houses, but they contrasted 
singularly enough with unshapen erections of wood 
that were everywhere to be met with. In the 
main streets large vacant spaces remained, where the 
grass grew in primeval luxuriance and verdure. 
The persons to be met with were all more or less 
characterised by provincialism; they made the 
most of the little business they had to transact. 
An election of municipal officers, the arrival of a 
steamer from any of the neighbouring colonies, the 
arrangment of the jury lists, a newspaper squabble 
between two local publications, an important trial— 
any one of these would excite a commotion in the 
city. ‘Two citizens would not meet at the corner 
of their street without entering into conversation. 
The current news and scandal were discussed by 
every person in the community. With the excep- 
tion of Collin’s-street, which nearly monopolised 
the retail trade of the town, the thoroughfares were 
only partially occupied, aud few persons were to be 
met with in any of them. With very few excep- 
tions, the buildings were plain, the useful having 
everywhere been much more studied than the 
ornamental. The class used as dwelling-houses 
were upon the homely principle of two large rooms, 
with kitchen behind, the roof descending from the 
front portion of the building to the back wall, 
which was very low from necessity, and, as a matter 
of course, very inconvenient. We are of opinion 
that it was false economy which dictated this 
miserable makeshift. It must not be lost sight of, 
however, that even previous to the gold discoveries, 
Melbourne boasted some excellent public buildings, 
and many tolerable private residences ; but there 
was nothing about the general style of the buildings 
to attract the notice of the strauger—more particu- 
larly if he had just arrived from the magnificent 





capitals of Europe, and had the critical eye and 
fastidious taste of a tourist. Still it should never 
be forgotten, in estimating its infantile growth, that 
this city is only yet fourteen years of age. 

The more recently formed streets were destitute 
of either kerb or foot path, and no disciple of 
Macadam had exercised his ingenuity upon their 
superfices. In many parts the communication was 
obstructed by logs of timber, stumps of trees, and 
deep quagmires and watercourses. A disagreeable 
impression haunted the mind of the beholder, that 
he was not exactly in the country or the town, but 
in a debatable spot which might belong to either, 
and had the most disagreeable characteristics of 
both. I never regarded those new parts of Mel- 
bourne with much satisfaction. I was ever anxious 
to penetrate beyond the purlieus of the city, to 
gaze upon the dim outlines of mountain range and 
wide forest, and the glassy waters of the bay, which 
approach close to the town. There were several 
spots about the city that did not partake of this 
common-place character. Batman’s-hill, so named 
from the first settler, who lived there in a building 
which has since then been the government offices 
and public treasury, and is even now in existence 
and used as a dwelling house, is a magnificent 
knoll at the western extremity of the city, studded 
here and there with casuriana and accacia. The 
Yarra skirts its base on the southern side. The 
wharf lies near it, and extends along the bank of 
the river for more than a mile. The cargoes of 
the ships are discharged and shipped upon a raised 
platform. In 184] and 1842 the wharf was the scene 
of great activity, and hundreds of persons and a 
vast quantity of merchandise might any day be ; 
seen thrust out of lighters on the wharf. The re- 
action that followed, disarranged the financial 
condition of the colony, and trade fell away so much 
that I have often seen the wharf without a ship of 
any kind discharging. When the river was much 
swollen by the melting of the snow in the mountains, 
it was a fine sight to watch the waters rushing 
over the falls and careering along the basin of the 
Yarra. The old burying-ground is now nearly in 
the middle of the town ; but formerly it was a brisk 
walk to it. It was a quiet, sombre spot, a favourite 
walk—all burying grounds are—with many trades- 
people on the afternoons of Sunday. The various 
religious denominations into which the community 
was divided, had a portion exclusively devoted to 
the use of their members and adherents. Roman 
Catholic and Anglican clergy in their surplices, 
the Protestant, Dissenting, and Presbyterian min- 
isters in plain cloths, might all be met here at 
times, discharging the last office of their religion 
to those who had formed a portion of their congre- 
gation. I have been present at many funerals in 
this place, and several of them have been peculiarly 
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solemn. It has now been partially closed, and a 
very large cemetery has been opened, more in 
accordance with the altered position of the city, 
and at such a distance as the public health demands. 
Upon the south bank of the Yarra, a fine slope 


which recedes gradually from the water’s edge has 
been turned into the Botanical Garden, extending 


over sixty acres. The site was judiciously selected ; 


taste has already done something for it, and so great 
are the natural capabilities of the position that it 
may become the first of the kind in the trans- 
pacific colonies. 

Victoria had, until a very short period before 
the gold discoveries which rendered her so famous, 
been only an out-district of New South Wales. 
Melbourne, therefore, was simply a provincial city, 
with not more than twenty thousand inhabitants. 
No people ever displayed greater énergy and reso- 
lution in urging their constitutional grievances, and 
in praying the Imperial authorities to redress their 
wrongs. The money realised from their fine lands 
was, to a very considerable extent, used for public 
improvements in the middle district of the country. 
This drain pressed heavily upon their energies, and 
having but six members in the Legislative Council, 
they were out-voted on every occasion. 

In this emergency, the people refused to send 
members to Sydney to serve in the Council. They 
carried out what they termed non-election. The 
party connected with the Government placed can- 
didates in nomination; but the people voted for 
Earl Grey and noblemen in England who could not 
serve. This movement convinced the British Go- 
vernment that Victoria must have a local legislature. 

On the 15th November, 1850, the inauguration 
of Victoria as an independent colony was celebrated 
with great demonstrations of satisfaction amongst 
all classes. A very few months only elapsed from 
that event, until the discovery of gold. The won- 
derful revolution in the moral, social, and commer- 
cial condition of Melbourne did not ensue imme- 
diately upon the first announcement of this event. 
A short and gloomy cycle intervened. The dis- 
covery of large quantities of gold in California 
some years before, had injuriously affected trade, 
by alluring the more adventurous citizens to 
Western America, The value of real estate was 
in consequence much reduced, and many sacrifices 
were made by those who had resolved to try the 
Californian mines. The discovery of gold in New 
South Wales caused a larger exodus. Melbourne 
Was partially depopulated, and Sydney began to 
exult over the mortification of her rival. The 
local discovery followed in a few months. Our 
male population were fairly intoxicated by the 
unprecedented yield of the Ballarat and Mount 
Alexander diggings, and for a time Melbourne was 
deserted. Men refused to work at the ordinary 
pursuits of life, and great fortunes were expected 
by all classes on the diggings. This fever was not 
Confined to tradesmen and mechanics, for gentlemen 
and members of the learned professions participated 
2 it equally with them. A great many houses 








were unoccupied, and the streets appeared deserted. 
Few men remained, and the females were left to 
their own discretion—in many instances very much 
against their views, as it was no unusual thing for 
them to entreat permission vo accompauy their 
husbands and relatives to the gold-ficlds. When 
this feeling was running strong, it appeared proba- 
ble that houses would hardly be required. Men 


_ seemed to think all such appliances of civilisation 





unnecessary, and talked of their tents, and not of 
their houses and shops. The owners of house- 
property viewed the change with alarm. Their 
lugubrious faces contrasted strangely with those of 
their compatriots, who were illuminated by antici- 
pated triumphs, and hopes of unbounded wealth. 
In many cases, property was sold at a great sacri- 
fice, and it was in bad estimation. Never did a 
community fall into a more complete misapprehen- 
sion. At the very moment when vitality seemed 
to have left the city, the seeds of a new and tenfold 
more splendid existence were germinating. That 
decay which the owners of property had mourned 
over, was, although they did not comprehend it, 
the dark hour before the dawn of a more brilliant 
existence. Nor had they long to hang their heads, 
until their empty houses were in tenfold greater 
demand than before, and their streets literally 
swarming with pilgrims to the new shrines—far 
more honoured than those of Palestine or Mecca. 
The discovery of these vast gold-fields, of almost 
unprecedented richness, agitated the whole civilised 
world. The neighbouring colonies were at once 
deserted by their more active and energetic 
colonists, who made haste to become rich in Vic- 
toria. The more distant portions of the world 
were not long in following their example, and 
Europe, Asia, India, Southern Africa, and the two 
Americas, all sent forth adventurers to obtain a 
share in the golden treasure. No country of note 
exists that, within the space of nine months of the 
discovery, had not representatives in Melbourne. 
This city was transformed, as if by the wand of a 
magician, into one of the most bustling emporiums 
in the world. From morning till evening people 
from all countries jostled each other in its streets, 
their language, dress, and manners* contrasting 
strangely enough. The pert, glib, and overdressed 
Yankee, resplendent in gilt buttons and Brummagem 
jewellery, looked with strange curiosity upon his 
neighbour—a Parsee from India, or a Singhalese 
trader from Ceylon. The Parsee is a prominent 
figure, with high turban, low flowing robe, and 
erect and stately carriage. The phlegmatic German, 
again, might have for his companion the lively, gay, 
and elegant Frenchman, who cuts a good figure 
in his coat of unimpeachable fashion and superb 
moustache. The Scottish Highlander, decked in 
the “garb of old Gael,” was stared at by the vain 
Negro, who aped the manners of the bloods of 
Broadway. The popular order of “ fast men” was 
well represented by that innocent-looking Cockney. 
The air of smartness sits ungracefully, and the 
assumption of easy indifference is frightened off, 
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when his eye rests upon his neighbour, an expert 
convict from Port Arthur, whose countenance is 
the very personification of crime. But what strange 
sight is this? Long files of Chinese, as they are 
termed, but who are in reality Tartars, wending 
their way, each one carrying two large baskets, 
suspended by a long pole, which rests on the 
shoulders. They are proceeding to the diggings to 
join their countrymen, who are already congregated 
there in great numbers. No other class of free 
immigrants are viewed with so much distaste by 


the people of the colony. Their irruption is dreaded, 


with some show of reason, as above one thousand | 


of them arrived in a single day. One of their 
leaders having been asked if many more were com- 
ing, replied, with a look of surprise, “Yes; we 
are all coming.” They are apparently harmless 
objects, with their long plaited tails, high conical 
hats, and loose dress; but an amalgamation with 
so degraded a race is far from desirable. There 
is a group of diggers just come in from the gold- 
fields ; they are bending under the heavy load of 
bedclothes, and other personalities which they 
invariably carry, and looking not unlike Christian 
going on his pilgrimage and passing through Vanity 
Fair. Numbers of this class are to be met with 
nearly in every street. 

A bustling individual, followed by two attendants, 
passes quickly ; he is a gold broker, and the bags 
which the three carry upon their shoulders contain 
gold-dust, as the anxiety of the party too evidently 
shows. It is being conveyed to one of the large 
banking establishments, to be deposited there for 
safe keeping. A crowd of people surround a dray, 
and amongst them are several policemen with 
loaded muskets; the precious metal, packed and 
secured in small square boxes of cedar, is placed 
upon the vehicle, and next minute taken to the 
wharf, where a steamer awaits it. <A dexterous 
thief might abstract a few thousand pounds worth, 
and escape in the confusion—and such feats have 
often been performed. A first class ship, the 
Noilson, was one night boarded by a gang, whose 
faces were concealed in black crape. The mate 
and crew were overpowered, and the whole of the 
gold seized and carried off. The empty boxes were 
found concealed the following morning on the 
beach ; and two men were soon afterwards appre- 
hended on suspicion, and having been found guilty, 
are now expiating their offence by serving their 
country upon the roads, It seems the party sold 
their ill-gotten treasure to a Melbourne trader, 
moving in respectable society, who went out over 
night to meet them, and arrange the particular 
details of the transaction. He happened, oddly 
enough, to be ina public company with the attorney 
who defended the prisoners, about the time of the 
trial, and made this remark—‘ He was sure the 
men were guilty, and that they deserved hanging.” 
The attorney, who had obtained information of the 
whole transaction from his clients, replied that, 
true enough, they were guilty, but their crime was 
light in comparison with the receiver of the stolen 
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property, who moved in a station to place him 
above suspicion. “I know the fellow,’’ continued 
the attorney, “and am only sorry that I obtained 
my information as a professional secret, and cannot 
avail myself of it.” The person thus addressed 
soon alter left the country. 

The commotion appears as great in the middle of 
the street as on the foot-paths ; long lines of drays 
heaped up with boxes, casks, barrels, bales, and 
packages of every conceivable shape and size move 


| along ; lines of similar vehicles are loading from 


ridges of merchandise, which may be seen in per- 
fect pyramids opposite the shops of the great 
traders. In point of activity the scene could hardly 
be equalled in any part of the world, London not 
excepted. Indeed, I have never met with the 
same din, bustle, and confusion in any portion even 
of the great metsopolis. 

The scene is further diversified by parties of 
pleasure, who occasionally mix with the traders. 
Diggers’ weddings were, for a considerable period, 
fashionable in Melbourne. If a real genuine 
marriage could be knocked up it was better than 
an imitation one, which, however, was the more 
frequent. One or two of the most ficurishing 
diggers’ lodging houses could supply a young lady, 
who, for a consideration, would act the character 
of a model bride; the next requisite was a couple 
of carriages, with coachmen in gaudy liveries. I 
do not believe that an exhibition s¢ fantastic and 
absurd—but at the same time typical, in an eminent 
degree, of the convulsion under which the social 
system of Victoria was at the time labouring— 
could have been met in any other part of the 
world. The imitation bride often behaved with 
far greater decorum than the girl who played the 
character in reality, and who, finding that she had 
been advanced from some obscure hole in the 
kitchen—where she had long remained unnoticed, 
into a situation of temporary notoriety, hardly 
kuew how to assume sufficient consequence. It 
was very common to observe a fat, stumpy girl, 
redolent of the most odious vulgarity, decked out 
in the finest robes, which the lucky digger at her 
side had purchased at a very considerable price; 
aud aping what, in her imagination, should be the 
airs of a very fine lady. In the carriages, a con- 
siderable party, very much overdressed, carried 
away by the intoxication of the golden era, mis- 
conducted themselves in every possible manner. 
They drove about the leading streets of the city 
to show off, and usually ended by a champagne 
dinner at St. Kilda, or some other of the suburban 
retreats. The diggers, too often, became in- 
toxicated with the generous cheer; and even the 
fairdivinities have not seldom been known to imbibe 
too freely of the intoxicating wine. The after- 
diuner origies therefore need not be minutely de- 
tailed. I may add that a couple of hundred pounds 
have often been squandered upon such occasions ; 
but the taste did uot survive the first phase of the 
gold mania, and it has long become extinct and 
nearly forgotten. The stranger entering the Anti- 
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metropolis for the first time could not but 
be stunned by the discordant Babel into which he 
found himself plunged. The roll of drays and 
iaves along the streets, the crush on the foot- 
hs, the din, the hurry,the clamour, were confusion 
doubly confounded. Those who had been familiar 
with Melbourne previous to the discovery of gold, 
were even more startled with the sudden change 
than strangers. The dull colonial town had been 
transformed into a great commercial city, with a 
trade second only to London and Liverpool. An 
obscure and comparatively unknown corner of the 
Antipodes had been changed to a magnet for the 
whole human family. Those poor but contented 
citizens, who’ twelvemonths previously had been 
just able to bring and keep the ends together, had 
suddenly become the richest men in the world. 
This fact was proved by their local banking estab. 
lishments, that boasted an amount of deposits equal 
to half of the Bank of England.* If I could con- 
ceive such an idea as a pious anchorite having 
retired for a few months, just before the gold 
discoveries, to reflect upon moral and natural 
philosophy, how must he have been surprised at 
the alterations ? He must have fancied that, like 
Rip von Winkle, he had taken a sleep of half a 
century, and even have anticipated that he would 
find the whole circle of his friends and acquaint- 
ances dead. With what sensations of wonder 
would | have viewed the forests of masts in the 
bay and river, the motley groups in the streets, and 
the masses of treasure exposed in the windows 
of the bullion dealers. How he would tremble as 
he approached his own habitation ; and look for some 
passer by to assure him that he had not made a mis- 
take of some such trifle as half a century or so. 

The puny child, not in its teens, after a few con- 
tortions of frame, bounding into manhood, scattering 
the confined garments of nonage into shreds, and 
waiting for more congruous and decent habiliments, 
would not be an inapt comparison for Melbourne at 
this period. The town that had accommodated 
twenty thousand with tolerable comfort, was sud- 
denly called upon to provide for a hundred thou- 
sand; its business, that used to be computed by 
thousands, now required millions which, instead of 
giving employment to a dozen merchants, gave em- 
ployment to hundreds. Where Pan had held his 
sylvan court, Plutus reigned in regal splendour, 
devoutly worshipped by a train of courtiers, assem- 
bled from all parts of the world. 

At this period, so great was the want of house 
accommodation that those whose avocations would 
permit took refuge in the suburbs. St. Kilda was 
the favourite place for merchants and members of 
the legal profession ; it boasted the two-fold ad- 
vantage of being near to the city, and of possessing 
one of the finest marine views in the world. The 
wide expanse of water, often calm asa mirror, with 
the vessels dimly seen sailing along the liquid way 
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towards the Heads ; the wide rolling plains stretch- 

ing from the opposite shores of the bay ; the blue, 
| solemn, silent mountain ranges; the dusky forests, 
| over which the sun throws a gorgeous colouring of 
| purple—form a panorama seldom equalled. 

It is only ten years since I encamped here in a 
tent. Within that period but few changes have 
been effected in many towns in Europe, and in 
some considerable villages not a stone has been 
altered. In this spot the great landmarks of nature 
alone remain unchanged. The unbroken solitude 
of the deep woods, the musical murmur of the 
waves beating upon the strand, are not now, as 
then, perceptible. A busy hamlet, with as many 
inhabitants as Melbourne could boast of ten years 
ago, surrounds the hill. Where the waters of the 
bay then lay in solitary although stately beauty a 
hundred vessels now ride at anchor, and on the 
spot where my tent was pitched, a magnificent 
hotel stands, with more than a dozen omnibuses at 
its door, most of them plying between this place 
and Melbourne. There dashes up the Hercules, 
with four spanking horses, driven by John the 
original “’busman.” John once drove the colony's 
only *bus—there are now about fifty on this road ; 
but to the old colonists, John is still the ’busman, 
and widely known. Here he comes, his countenance 
sparkling with sly humour and good nature, that 
would scare away — 

loathed melancholy, 
Of Cerberus and blackest midnight born. 

Progress was not confined to St. Kilda and the 
beach. Everywhere within a circle of seven miles 
of Melbourne houses were in course of erection, 
and new streets and squares were daily being 
ushered into existence, with acelerity that appears 
magical, when the enormous expense of labour and 
material for building are taken into account. To 
the old colonist, the contrast between the past and 
the present was constantly presenting itself. For 
a considerable time the new comers threw the 
original inhabitants into the shade,* and apparently 
were doing all the business of the colony. It soon, 
however, began to be apparent that this prosperity 
was fictitious. Credit was shaken; and while the 
more experienced were found to be upon a substan- 
tial foundation, with a few very remarkable excep- 
tions, the operations of the less prudent strangers 
were based upon unsound calculations, and a great 
many went to the wall. A considerable number 
of the traders who were in business when the gold 
was discovered, had returned to their native land ; 
but nearly every one who remained in business 
commanded the respect of their fellow-citizens. 
Both their moral and commercial character con- 
trasted favourably with the other portions of the 
community. 

No correct estimate of the capital expended by 
private individuals in buildings and improvements 
within the city during the years 1853 and 1854 
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could be formed ; but it would appear incredible if 
it could be obtained. The whole external aspect 
of Melbourne was changed within this period. New 
houses were erected, the old buildings were reno- 
vated, and this too at an appalling price. Bricks 
were sold at 20/. per thousand; deals, 11 inches 
by 3, at 3s. 6d. per foot ; the wages of stone-masons 
were 35s., and of carpenters, 30s. a-day ; and not- 
withstanding these enormous prices it seemed that 
stores could not be run up with sufficient speed to 
keep pace with the demand. The incitements to 
this mania for building may be traced to the copious 
influx of immigrants in the years 1852 and 1853, 
and the great demand for houses and shops which 
necessarily ensued. Indeed, the crowds that daily 
poured in could not obtain accommodation of any 
kind in the city, even while waiting to be drafted 
off to the “diggings,” and many thousands had to 
erect tents and live in the open air. A certain 
space was set apart by the Government for this 
purpose, and as the holders of tent-ground were 
compelled to adopt something like uniformity in 
laying out and alligning their streets, a regular 
city, under canvass, started into view, which was 
ealeulated to contain 10,000 persons. Hundreds 
of respectable families found a temporary asylum 
in “Canvass Town.” The hardy labourer and in- 
dustrious tradesman, indeed, soon obtained more 
congenial homes for their families; but those nur- 
tured in a more delicate school, and who had no 


capital either in their hands or their pockets, had 


longer to wait. Many individuals suffered priva- 
tions of a serious kind. This unnatural state of 
things, however, could only last until proper pur- 
suits and comfortable accommodation presented 
themselves ; and in a country teeming with wealth 
and abounding in resources, the most feeble had 
not long to wait. There are one or two features 
of this transition phase of Melbourne progress, in 
addition to Canvass Town, which deserve a brief 
notice. 

On the opposite side of the Yarra to the site of 
Canvass Town, is a vacant space of ground which 
runs from the river to Flinder’s-street ; indeed, it 
may be said to form aportion of that street, which, 
by the government proclamation, extends to the 
water's edge. That part of this vacancy which lies 
directly in front of the Custom-house, had been 
taken possession of for purposes of traffic of a very 
peculiar and genteel character. In a large majority 
of cases, those who came out to the gold regions in 
quest of fortune were well provided for the kind of 
occupation that they found it necessary to follow ; 
but few thought cash requisite. This, in their 
eyes, would have been carrying coals to Newcastle. 
They generally, however, had an extravagant outfit. 
In no part of the world is money so scarce as on 
the very spot where it is procured; in no other 
city was money so eagerly clutched at, and of so 
little value, compared with every other kind of pro- 
perty, as in Melbourne; and I regret to add that 
nowhere else did there exist such an utter want of 
sympathy for all those antecedents which usually 
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command respect—such, for instance, as talent, 
rank, character, and accomplishments. Any person, 
indeed, who had come into the country depending 
upon other support than his own individual exer. 
tion must have been at once undeceived. The only 
standard of value known in Melbourne, was that 
universally acknowledged and all omnipotent one, 
gold. The only exception being in the case of the 
old colonists, who at this period exercised every 
means within their reach of alleviating the distress 
that existed. Those, therefore, who brought out 
everything but money, very speedily discovered that 
they had neglected the most important item. Fine 
clothes and articles of taste and luxury were of com- 
paratively small value, and there being at this time 
no brokers who dealt in such articles, a genteel rag. 
fair was started upon this spot. I was once in- 
formed that a lady of title, the daughter of a dis. 
tinguished officer, had to exhibit her effects in this 
manner; and I know of one gentleman, who could 
boast of the title of “ honourable” before his name, 
who took his place here regularly for several days, 
and was, I have heard, far less disgusted at the 


occupation than many of his more plebeian competi- 


tors. So great was the amount of business traus- 
acted in this novel market, that the shopkeepers in 
the city became jealous, and the municipal authori- 
ties suppressed it. 

Within the large square of the Custom-house, 
exactly opposite to this scene, another curious 
operation occurred. The great glut of unsuitable 
merchandise was one of the most striking incidents 
connected with the gold discoveries. In every 
part of the globe those persons who could not 
visit the gold regions to make their fortunes, in 
person, resolved upon having a venture to the 
famous El] Dorado. Persons from every town and 
village in Britain shipped something; and in the 
aggregate those shipments told up to a very con: 
siderable amount, and were recognised as the 
property of the “outsiders.” This phrase means, 
persons who are uct regularly connected with the 
trade in which they embark, and whose interests 
receive but slight attention. Their shipments were 
ruinously unprofitable. I have known very many 
instances where the consignees brought them i 
debt. At the period I am now describing the 
goods filled every store, yard, and hole and corner 
of Melbourne ; nay, their property, to the value of 
many thousands of pounds, perished in the open ait. 
The wharf was near this spot, and the river was 
crowded with lighters discharging goods from the 
vessels in Hobson’s Bay. The craft employed in the 
river trade were from one to three hundred tons, and 
they were moored in tiers of threes and fours, al 
discharging at the same time. The confusion 
arising from the contents of so many vessels thus 
unceremoniously ejected in one heterogeneous mass 
upon the jetty can hardly be conceived, far less # 
described. The ship was supposed to have de 
livered the goods to the consignee when they wert 
thrown out in this hopeless confusion. The eye 
met with nothing but piles of cases, mountains 
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timber, bricks, hay, oats, and in fact, every 
ible package of every conceivable kind of 
If the poor consignee remonstrated, he 
met no response; the lighter owners cared for 
nothing but to clear out their vessels and to be off 
for another cargo; there were the goods, and the 
owners might make the most of them. A great 
amount of valuable property was lost and destroyed 
in this style ; and if not taken from the wharf within 
twenty-four hours after landing the Custom authori- 
ties removed them to their yard, and sold them by 
auction within fourteen days to defray expenses. 
It was to one of those sales that I have alluded. 
A clerk from the Customs officiated as auctioneer. 
The various articles were thrown into heaps with- 
out any effort at order or regularity, aud they were 
offered by the lot. In one place a heap of timber, 
in another a mass of bricks, here an assortment of 
iron and wooden houses, there a pyramid of paving 
stones. I stood for some time contemplating this 
scene, and admired the celerity with which the 
gentleman who was selling went through the large 
quantity of bulky articles that surrounded him. 
It was a matter of the most complete indifference 
to him what the goods were knocked down for~ 
whether in his own expressive language they 
brought “anything or nothing.” He had no com- 
mission depending upon the total amount of the 
sale. 

From this motley scene my thoughts wandered 
to the other side of the globe, where the shippers 
lived, filled, most probably, with sanguine antici- 
pations to be realised from their ventures. Much 
anxiety and trouble had they experienced in buying 
and shipping those unshapely heaps. Many dreams 
of fortunes realised in trading with the gold regions 
had flitted across their excited minds. How vividly 
would their care and anxiety about their shipments 
contrast with the utter carelessness and recklessness 
with which they were here bundled out of the way ! 
As these reflections obtruded themselves on my 
imagination, the auctioneer arrived at an enormous 
heap of machinery—wheels, cranks, levers, boilers, 
retorts, and a multitude of other details, classed 
together in the most grotesque confusion. The 
whole was sold for a sum which could not pay the 
lighterage from the bay to the wharf. The cost of 
the heap under the hammer could not have been 
less than four or five hundred pounds, and, like a 
glimpse of the mutability of human hopes, it was 
knocked down for sixteen pounds sterling, and no 
person, not even the buyer, knew what the goods 
were intended for. The next lot excited a smile, 
and turned my thoughts into a different train. It 
consisted of twenty dozen of skates, which some 
enterprising neophyte had deemed a fitting specula- 
tion for Australia. As the gourmand exclaimed, 
when he saw the mint, “ If we only had the lamb,” 
so shouted the crowd, when they saw the skates, 
“If we only had the ice!” Most of the goods 
which are left to the tender mercies of the Cus- 
toms officials, have been : ent to Australia by those 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AND POST-OFPICE. 
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are seldom attended to. The shippers know no 
agent, and select one whom they have heard or 
seen mentioned in some newspaper or price current, 
and who knows nothing and cares nothing about 


them. In not a few cases, the agents refused to 
have anything to do with the consignment. 

The Custom-house is a large building, of two 
stories; but it is far too limited in its accommoda- 
tions for Melbourne, and one upon an extensive 
scale, with a mercantile exchange attached, is likely 
to be soon erected. Ten years ago the Customs’ 
staff numbered but three individuals, and the Cus- 
tom-house was a single apartment, formed of rough 
timber. I had occasion to visit this den on busi- 
ness not long after I arrived in the colony, and I 
found the collector very obliging, and anxious to 
discharge his duties in an efficient and satisfactory 
manner. He had a clerk under him, however, who 
had a disposition the very reverse of his own, and 
kept him in perpetual trouble. The latter worthy 
was a pompous, large-sized man, who was said to 
have served in the Spanish Brigade under Sir De 
Lacy Evans. His taste for brandy was the most 
marked feature in his character, and it is very 
questionable if he was ever quite sober. Upon 
the occasion I have referred to, he was perched on 
a high stool, with an enormous office ruler in his 
hand, performing certain surprising gyrations, to 
the infinite horror of the quiet and orderly collector, 
and the amusement of the very limited audience. 
He was dismissed immediately after this, and dis- 
appeared. The Post-office of those days was on 
the same limited scale, and of an equally primitive 
character. It was situated not far from the Cus- 
toms, in what is now known as Chancery-lane. 
The whole postal establishment there consisted of 
one individual; and so limited were his transactions, 
that, like the collector, his accounts were contained 
in his hat. The Post-office was a small cottage, 
with two apartments—the back being used for 
newspapers, the front for letters. In the latter, at 
a small open window, the postmaster usually took 
his station, in business hours, to discharge the 
multifarious duties of his office. It was a remark- 
able fact that he never had any change. If the 
postage upon a letter was but threepence, and the 
owner had no coin smaller than half-a-crown, he 
must hand it over, or, hard fate! go without the 
much-desired and anxiously-looked-for letter from 
“home.” His method of dealing with newspapers 
was quite original When a mail arrived he 
emptied the whole of the newspapers in the interior 
room, and all applicants were politely ushered in 
there, and requested to help themselves to their 
own. I have often spent a complete day very 
unprofitably in tumbling over some thousands of 
newspapers, in search of my property. What a 
contrast is the Post-oflice establishment now. It 
gives employment to hundreds of individuals, and 
is still far from being up to the requirements of 
the colony. 

In the early days of the settlement the Supreme 





who know nothing of the trade. These shipments 


Court held its sittings in a store near the Post- 
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office, which has been again turned to its original use. , within truth in asserting that more than a thou. 


In it the whole civil and criminal law of the colony 
was dispensed. A solitary Justice sufficed for the 
work, and he had not often to complain of being 


overtasked. There are now a number of Courts | 


in Victoria. The Supreme Court alone hasa chief 
Justice, and two puisne Judges; and further assist- 
ance will soon be necessary. The reader may 
naturally say—‘* Why, in speaking of Melbourne 
in the very zenith of its prosperity, when its trade 
is second to that of no city in the British do- 
miniows, London and Liverpool alone excepted, 
recur to a period little removed from its first 
settlement, and before its name was known to the 
merchant? Could you not confine yourself to the 
wealth poured into it from the gold diggings, or em- 
balm, for the admiration of future generations, 
the gay insects that fluttered in the golden sun- 


shine ?” But I cannot walk any street or highway | 


without being hourly reminded of the contrast 


I see a magnificent hotel, which would do credit to 
any city in the world. 
cottage was erected on this corner, and occupied 
by the head of a firm in extensive business. The 
stores and offices were in the narrow  strect. 
After embarking in very extensive speculations 
this firm became insolvent. 
thrown down and a fine auction room reared its 


front on the spot. Within its walls the whole of 


the Government land was disposed of. Not a 
few individuals have laid the foundation of splendid 
fortunes here. It was the most extensive sale- 


room in Melbourne, but often unable to contain the | 


crowds that flocked to compete for the public 


lands. When the land offered was valuable, the | 
places where I was wont to hunt. Just by where 


competition was generally very keen, and the 
excitement ran high. The auction room was 
next knocked down and the present hotel was 
erected. Before it and around it finely made 
streets extend; but in the early days of Melbourne, 
just in front of this corner, was a quagmire where 
dozens of vehicles frequently stuck fast. I am 


T O 


Ten years ago, a brick | 


sand carriages roll over this spot every day in 
the year, and that afiner street could not be found 
in the whole world than that to which I have 
referred. 

[ have alluded to St. Kilda, and shall also glance 
at Collingwood and Richmoud, which form the 
eastern portion of Melbourne. The former was 
originally laid out as a suburban hamlet, under the 
name of New Town, which was afterwards changed 
by the Government to Collingwood. It was a 
wretched spot, destitute of any quality to recom- 
mend it; the houses were poor, ill-built, and 
dilapidated ; the thoroughfares formed upon no 
regular plan, as the land was sold by private 
speculators, who each followed his own taste or 
convenience in laying out his streets, until the 
general result was a labyrinth. When the great 
increase of population took place, the town extcnded 
in this direction; and regular, wide streets were 


between the past and present. At the very spot formed, which now run through the whole of this 


where I am now reflecting upon these transitions, | part of the city, and from the most unsightly, it 


_ bas been transformed into one of the neatest and 


most inviting portions of Melbourne. ‘The first 
origin of Richmond was very similar to that of 


Collingwood, from which it used to be nearly two 
miles distant, but they now unite in forming the 


The cottage was | 


great eastern division of the city. Over the 
ground on which in every direction spacious streets 


extend, seven years ago I used to wander with 


my gun. Then, not a house nor individual was 
in view; now, the whole scene is animated by 
persons following the ordinary duties and occu- 
pations of great cities. I can discover several 
properties that once belonged to me, and which I 
disposed of at a small value, or gave away, but 
they would now be a fortune. I can trace the 


I stand, I broke off the stock of my gun, from 
incautiously using it to kill a wounded quail. On 
the very place is a large undertaker’s shop, with 
beautiful miniature coffins, richly mounted, in the 
windows, to remind even the gold hunters that to 
“all these things there is an end.’’ 


YOU. 


PROM NILAND, 


Turse eyes are not of heavenly blue, 
Thy mouth retains its rosy hue, 
Thy breast and arms like lilies shine 


No longer. 


What a Spring was thine! 


What roses and what lilies bloomed, 
And vales and mountain air perfumed, 
When all the blue of yon clear sky 
Was centred in thy lovely eye ! 
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TANGLED TALK. 


No. IT, 


By tne Avutnor or “Reapino Raips,” &c. &e. 





“* Sir, we had talk.’’— Pr. Johnson. 





IV.—“SOUND AND REFRESHING SLEEP AT WILL.” 


Ar a recent political meeting held at Leith, an | 
| —with some people, and those too often the ablest, 


ingenious speaker observed that great men were 
commonly men of sound digestion. Well, of efficient 
men, men whose greatness lies in their efficiency, 
men of the Franklin and Wellington stamp—that 
is true. 
cause, partly effect, partly neither. 


sometimes without talent, sometimes in addition to 
it. A sound mind + a sound body = practical 
greatness, if circumstances be favourable. And 
cireumstances generally are favourable ; for, as has 
been often observed, winds and waves have a par- 
tiality for the ablest navigator. All the world 
could not persuade me that the elements of the 
Duke of Wellington’s composition were remarkable 
eithér as to quality or degree of endowment, taken 
separately ; but the composition was happy. There 
was fusion ; there was an unobstructive physique ; 
and Ar.iur Wellesley became The Duke. Perhaps 
your knife-boy might have done the same, if his 
“surroundings” had been similar. The world be- 
lieves in the accomplished fact, and pays the Duke 
in tens of thousands, and the knife-boy in sixpences. 
The world is quite correct (in principle ; I object to 
the disproportion, mind you) ; but it will not hurt 
us now and then to look at the knife-boy in the 
light of possibilities. There is quite gravitation 
enough in our social position to keep us from a 
specific levity of speculation that might land us in 
Super-lunar romance. Let us salute the knife- 
boy for our soul’s health, He might have con- 
quered at Waterloo, and nearly plunged England 
into civil war at the time of the Reform Bill, and 
become—(Here should follow a list of the titles of 
Arthur Wellesley, for which consult the Garter-King- 
at-Arms, if you know him.) 

The extent to which a badly regulated, or 
(which is the same thing) an ill-fused character, 
depreciates the physical energy, and hangs a dead 
weiglit upon the better resolve, is little suspected 
by some of us. We often wonder that so little 
's accomplished by those whose gifts we are con- 
strained to admire. How many people do you know 
whose performances are absurd when looked at in 
the light of their capacities? Ah, Sir, the spirit is 
willing, but the flesh is weak! Perbaps the spirit 
is only foo willing, and worries the poor flesh till 
it flies into feverish revolt: the case is common. 
Not a bad digestion only, but a tremulous irrita- 
bility that has no name—a throbbing pulse—a 
slightly achiag head—a hundred things, born of 
excitement and alien to the alimentary canal—wil! 





And the “ sound digestion” is partly | 
The men who | 
are efficient for “ practical” purposes, who succeed | 
and who win, have mostly well-balanced natures ; 





stop work. With the best of us, the producing- 
power is indefinitely greater than what we produce 


the excess is immense. 

We are coming round to “ sound and refreshing 
sleep at will,” all in good time! Practically, there 
is neither use nor guidance in saying that such and 
such “great” men were men of sound digestion. 
We must translate this into more suggestive lan- 
guage. If we say, instead, that these were men 
of great self-control, or of natures so happily 
moulded as to be manageable by an average self- 
control, we get a statement of the case which is 
not barren of direction. They whose will can 
hold the reins of high-mettled impulses and make 
them work in unison, and they who have no high- 
mettled impulses to call for bit and bridle, find the 
hoc age an easy thing, and readily accommodate 
themselves to the first condition of grand success, 
—that you should (in Lord Brougham’s phrase) 
be a whole man to one thing at a time. And they 
have, mostly, sound digestion, and “sound and 
refreshing sleep at will”—which I remember as a 
not unfrequent heading of advertisements in the 
newspapers some time ago. The Irishman who 
accounted for his sound and healthy slumber by 
saying he “ paid attintion to it,” was a true philoso- 
pher. Yet, in talking of attending to going to sleep, 
you run the risk of falling into the absurdity of 
that other Irishman, who said he should some day 
shut his eyes before a glass to see how he looked— 
which lands me at an important point. Supposing 
you to be healthily tired, you will go to sleep at 
bed time, if you have an undissipated mind. Even 
great griefs, and great joys, are not such wakeful 
things as discursive thoughts. But in paying 
“attintion” to the business of dropping off, you 
must mind you do not make the mistake of trying 
to see how you look with your eyes shut. When 
you wake up after late-won sleep, you say to your- 
self, “ Dear me, why l’veslept!” Think what that 
implies. It implies that you have been lying 
awake overnight, and soliloquising unconsciously 
thus—‘“ Bless my heart—I am not asleep yet—I 
wish I could fall asleep—I am not asleep yet—nor 
yet—there’s two o’clock—nor yet—nor yet—nor 
yet ”—till the Restorer came and laid you low, and 
stunned you with a great club of exhaustion, that 
you might be insensible while he operated for your 
benefit. In other words, you have been watching 
to catch yourself asleep—as absurd as to resolve 
(I have done it in absence of mind) to lock a door 
and take care of the key by leaving it inside. 
This will never do. You will scarcely sleep while 
you are looking out for it. 
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It is surprising, amidst all the eccentricities 
and complications of circumstance and character, 
how uniform in their action are all natural laws. 
If the most restless person will adopt, de bonne foi, 
regular hours of retiring and of rising, he will find, 
after a little persistence, that he will fall into them 
comfortably enough. But natures of the restless 
order require frequent change of regime. Generally 
speaking, if you will rise early, nature will have 
her way, and send you to sleep early. 

Something may be done in the way of artificial 
appliance. A wet handkerchief round the head, if 
it throbs at bedtime, will be found soothing. In 
a very bad case, where the restlessness is attended 
with palpitation of the heart, a mixture of prussic 
acid* and iron, which is familiar to any chemist as 
a sedative, will be found very efficacious. It is 
far from unpleasant, and I take it myself not 
unfrequently. 

If you find yourself surprised by a sleepless fit, 
do not fret and fume, but either strive to fix your 
mind on one idea, or on some very pleasant and 
soothing assemblage of ideas. I generally think 
cither of one utterly solitary bright-eyed star, on a 
perfectly black concave of sky, or of a rustic church 
by the side of a river, which lap—lap—laps against 
the green shore to the low pulses of the south wind. 

Efficient men are generally not only men of 
sound digestion, but men who go to sleep instantly 
on composing the body in the attitude of sleep. 
My own idea is, that the value of sleep as a resto- 
rative depends chiefly upon the promptitude of its 
approach when it is needed. To have to woo it 
is horrible. Bis dat qui cito dat is strikingly true 
of old Morpheus. May he be ever mindful of it in 
your case, dear reader ! 

My great object in taking up that casual remark 
about “ sound digestion” in connexion with great 
doings is, to insist that, in a large class of natures, 
chiefly among clever and sensitive people, the fons 
mali, when the physique is not up to the mark, is 
an imperfect mental self-control. Earnest occupa- 
tion—not too absorbing—by forcing upon us a 
proper distribution of time and circumstance, and 
excluding intellectual discursiveness, often shows 
us how “ well” we might be if we would but live 
“wisely.” “Of all men that I have ever known,” 
says Roger Chillingworth, the leech, to Arthur 
Dimmesdale (I quote from memory), “you are he 
whose soul and body are most closely conjoined 
together.” Among all nervous people, the con- 
junction is close, and the mutual reaction constant. 
Let those of us whom it concerns remember this, 
and endeavour to live faithfully, “as to God, and 
not as to men.” 


V.—THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


At the same meeting at Leith, the Lord-Advocate 
inade some observations about the national Talkee- 


* The depression produced by the hyosciamus alone is 
extreme and overwhelming. I have always found it unbear- 
able. It is mitigated by the iron. 








Talkee, which I will quote for a word of com- 
ment :— 


Ihave now been four years in Parliament, and I can 
assure you that it is a very remarkable and peculiar assem- 
blage. It has many singular and curious characteristics, 
which I believe no body of men that ever met have possessed 
in an equal degree. 


The Lord-Advocate is not felicitous in combining 
his adjectives; and this is an uncommonly safe 
observation. Every assemblage will be found to 
have “curious characteristics, such as no other, 
&e.,” if you will only look for them. The British 


House of Commons is unique. Really ? 


There is one singular, placid kind of atmosphere which 
pervades the whole place—— 


Yes, the “placid” atmosphere of moral indiffer- 
entism, which is the child of utter worldly minded- 
ness. 
before which meanness and hypocrisy cannot stand. 


No, not conventional meanness, or conventional 
hypocrisy ; but the meanness and hypocrisy which 
revolt a pure conscience pervade parliamentary life 
ad nauseam. 


There is a sense, there is an instinct of honour in that place, 
which withers at once anything like an attempt at double- 
dealing or falsehood. If there is a touchstone, one cannot 
say where it is; but as surely as the false metal rings, as surely 
is the response heard at once in that House. (Hear, hear.) 
It is a place where pretension, hollowness, and the attempt 
to seem what you are not, or the pretension not to seem 
what you are, is more rapidly detected than in any other 
place. It is a place where, comparatively, ability is second 
to honesty, and where a man who is honest and earnest in his 
purpose, and who has taken the trouble to make himself 
master of the subject with which he deals, and who has a 
right to deal with the subject, is always certain cf a hearing, 
when your more flashy, more able, possibly more clever man, 
who intrudes himself into matters with which he is only 
superficially acquainted, or has nothing to do, let him speak 
with a tongue of untold eloquence, will not command an 
audience for a quarter of an hour. (Cheers.) And therein 
lies a great deal of the wonderful inflaence of that assembly 
—or, rather, it is the true reflex, the true reflection and 
reverberation of the principles of free government in this 
country. It shows how truly there percolates through the 
constituencies a true and genuine ore of free constitutional 
government ; and as long as that temperament belongs to 
that House, we may fluctuate in men of talent—we may have 
an age of Pitt and Fox for one generation—we may have 4 
comparative lull of ability for another—but as long as there 
is that true, honest, hearty interest in the representatives of 
the people, so long, you may depend upon it, free institations 
and free government will flourish in this land. 


As far as I understand this, I think it sadly wide 
of the truth. Itis nonsense to talk of “ the won- 
derful influence” of the House of Commons. Not 
less so than to call it a club, or a debating-society, 
and think you have saida clever thing. The House 
of Commons has the trifling peculiarity of being 
able to make, or initiate the making of, laws 
binding upon //, and guarded by penalties—a 
peculiarity belonging to no club or debating-school 
in the world. But its nfluence! .... What 
faithful heart and intelligent mind believe in the 
House of Commons? Looked at from any earnest 
point of view, is it not the object of the contempt 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


of all feeling, thinking people? A very sink of 
earthliness, compromise, truth - trafficking, and 
thrice-damned “ pretence?” 

The judgment delivered by the Lord-Advocate is 
only an extension of that which is familiar to us 

—— The House of Commons is the most critical 
assembly in the world,” Good—it is an assembly 
of the finest men of the world the world can shew. 
The conscientiousness that passes current in Par- 
liament is neither the highest, which would be 
laughed at ‘and spat upon; nor the lowest, 
which being beneath the safe, conventional point 
—the point which pays—-would be repudiated 
with indignation; but the intermediate — the 
average conscientiousness of the Exchange and the 
street-—which is “ practicable,” manageable, and 
serviceable. What sort of a figure would the 
“ Everlasting Ought”? make in a House of Commons 
speech? The truth is, the highest impulse of a 
noble nature commands no sympathy from any 
crowd whatever, unless it happen to appeal to the 
affections as well as the conscience. In Parliament, 
as elsewhere, the voice which does not serve the 
apparent need of the hour, by commanding the 
sympathy of average consciences, is stifled with 
bitterness and scorning. 

As for the detection of pretence, the ability for 

that is ¢he characteristic of the man of the world, 
aud of assemblies of men of the world in general. 
The pretence which the House of Commons will 
not endure is the pretence to anything which rebukes 
it. With a week’s preparation, [ would under- 
take to humbug “ the most critical assembly,” &c., 
on the very subject with which I am least acquainted ; 
and I would do it by assuming the House of Com- 
mons tone, and eschewing all lecturing airs. Speak 
deferentially, keep to the subject, make a “ striking” 
remark or two in a quiet way (such remarks as any 
literary man knows how to cook up upon the most 
alien of topics), pitch your moral tone aright—1. ¢., 
ueither too high nor too low—and I undertake to 
say you may deliver yourself of deliberately con- 
cocted Josh, such as Edgar Poe might have invented, 
with an appearance of sense; and yet make a suc- 
cessful speech. The assembly which can sit still 
and hear a man talk for five hours and admire him 
(about as meritorious a performance as standing on 
your head, or swallowing a sword), and cheer a 
young lord for fetching a commoner a glass of 
water, gives me a sufficient index of its aggregate 
moral and intellectual status. 

No doubt the popular and the governmental 
comscience are growing up to nobler things; die 
grosse Idee der Pflicht stands a better chance than 
it did fifty years ago; it will stand a better chance 
still fifty years hence. At present, Mr. Macaulay 
is the magnus Apollo of Parliamentary oratory, and 
the Times is the printed cor populi. Mr. Macaulay 
is @ splendidly accomplished man of the world, and 
his moral tone is not the highest. The moral tone 
of the Zimes is about the very lowest the age would 
allow. We all know what its writing is; it is 
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in its character; but the small amount of thought 
—beaten out, oh, so thin!—which a first-rate 
Times leader often contains is quite a thing to smile 
at. The success of such writing is an index to the 
popular culture. Of Mr. Macaulay* I have always 
held precisely the opinion which was expressed with 
felicitous suggestiveness by the Leader a short time 
ago. I am always amazed to hear his splendid 
rhymed rhetoric called poetry. Stirring, vivid, 
effective verses he gives you, but where, oh where, 
are the apples of gold set in network of silver? 
You will often meet a strayed warble of an inglorious 
“Anon” in the minor periodicals, which contains 
more of. the true Olympian flavour than all Mr. 
Macaulay’s ballads put together. Hear the Leader 
—the italics are mine :— 


If we open Carlyle’s “ French Revolation,” or is “ Crom- 
well,” after reading a volame of Macaulay, it is like opening 
a volume of a poet, after reading some very clever verses by 
one who has all the qualities except “the vision and the 
faculty divine.” Of genius, indeed, Macaulay has none. 
His talents are great—indisputable: we should be sorry if 
any word of ours seemed to imply a want of respectful re- 
cognition of powers, which are assuredly rare in such a 
combination as he presents; but it would be an abuse of 
terms to apply the word genius to anything he has done. 
The measure of his powers may be scen in his style. It is 
assuredly a remarkable style; clear, graceful, at times bril- 
liant, but always measured, and never rising to that 
climax of perfection which distinguishes grea¢ writers. He 
is often very picturesque, often very happy in the epigram- 
matic terms which makes a sentence memorable; but ‘here 
are none of those surprised secrets of language which are 
never refused to the ardour of genius, none of those supreme 
graces and startling felicities of expression with which every 
genius enriches the thought and language of his country. 
His style is like Wedgewood’s crockery: good, serviceable, 
cheap, fit for common use, better than what is elsewhere 
brought into the market ; but the excelleacies of Sévres and 
Dresden are never met within it. He never thinks other- 
wise than thousands have thought before him; he never 
expresses himself in language not used by thousands 
before him. 


When I denied “ genius” to Macaulay and Dr. 
Johnson, (infer alii) in papers written in this 
magazine a year ago, I was dragged into hot 
discussions in consequence. There was an intenser 
individuality about the doctor than about our great 
historian, and measured by the standards of his 
time, he was a yrander man altogether; but I have 
not yet stumbled upon any transfixing proof of 
his iasight, 





VL—FANCIFUL SYMBOLIC MEANINGS, 


I have a horror of misty criticism 

A la mode Germanorum, 
and do not like to see all sorts of recondite 
meanings tacked on to the plain sense of an author’s 
writings. But it is curious to notice how often 





* I understand this gentleman is very ill, and I do not 
i is wi No one moro 





powerful, dashing, brilliant, artistically ad captandum 








§§ TANGLED TALK. 


you may get a parable, or a symbolic suggestion, 
out of a simple narrative. Do you ever try? I 
never try, but, frequently, a background of mean- 
ing suggests itself to me, when 1 am thinking of 
nothing less than of figures of speech. 

There is a wonderful ballad of Keats, named 
after a fragment attributed to Chaucer, (see Jndi- 
cator—I know nothing more of its genealogy than 
Leigh Hunt has given), which always suggests to 


me the seduction of a noble soul by sensuous | pear es 


delight, and its dreamy, dreary, awaking :— 


LA BBLLE DAME SANS MERCI. 
A BALLAD. 


“O, what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 
Alone, and palely loitering ? 

The sedge has withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


“ O, what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone ? 
The squirrel’s granary is fall, 
And the harvest done. 


“I see a lily on thy brow, 

With anguish moist, and fever-dew ; 
And on thy cheeks a fadiag rose 

Fast withereth too.” 


“ T met a lady in the mead, 
Full beautifal—a faery child— 
ler hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 


“I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets, too, and fragrant zone ; 
She looked at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


“ 1 set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long ; 
Yor sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery’s song. 


“She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew ; 
And sure in language strange she said— 

*T love thee true.’ 


“She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sighed full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


“And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream’d—ah, woe betide ! 
The latest dream I ever dreamed, 

On the cold hill’s side. 


“I saw pale kings and princes, too, 
Pale warriors—death-pale were they all ; 
They cried—‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci 
H[ath thee in thrall !’ 


“I saw their starved lips, in the gloom, 
With horrid warning gaped wide ; 
And I awoke, and found me here, 
On the cold hill’s side. 


“ And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone, and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing.” 


I have not great confidence in the extent of my 
reading, but I have a great mind to pronounce this 


ballad as unique as “ Undine ;’”’ and, indeed, in that | 


weird fusion of the natural and the preternatural, 








it is not unlike Fonqué. But who has not had 
some such experience in his life >—-when the strong 
soul, the “ knight-at-arms” of duty, has met the 
enchantress, and listened, and loved, and seen 
nothing else in the whole horizon— 


I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long, 


and attended her to her elfin grot, and bound her 
waist with flowers, and laid down in her lap, and 


On the cold hill’s side! 


Well, there is no “ Belle Dame sans Merci” on 
earth that can keep any true heart of us all 


Alone and palely loitering 


for long. A short agony of resolution and penitence, 
and we may yet not disgrace our spurs, yet flesh 
our blade in the “ infidel” things that are marked to 
die in the world ! 

Did Imogen awaking ever strike you’as a type 
of Young Ambition, awaking to the sense of unac- 
complished aims, after being drugged by pleasure 
or worldliness? Weary, weary, is the way :— 

Milford ! 
When from the mountain-top Pisanio shewed thee, 
Thou wast within a ken! 


So seems the goal of its hopes to the eager, untried 
soul. By and bye come surprises and terrors, with 
orders to make short work of Young Ambition. 
But the goddess-born shows such a front that they 
retire baffled ; and comes next the drugged cup of 
joy. Then, the wild awaking :— 

Yes, Sir; to Milford Haven—which is the way P 

I thank you—by yon bush? Pray how far thither ? 

’Ods pittikins ! can it be six miles yet >— 

I have gone all night—Faith, [ll lie down and sleep! 


These flowers are like the pleasures of the world. 


The drag he gave me which he said was precious, 
And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Murderous to the senses? . ‘ 

O, my lord, my lord! 


Bestir thee, then, Soul ! 
as Akenside finely says— 


Still the self-depending soul, 
Though last and least in fortune’s roll, 
Its proper sphere commands, 
And knows what nature’s seal bestow’d, 
And sees before the throne of God,* 
The rank in which it stands. 


If you are not just now all the stronger, you are 
surely all the wiser for this experience, and if you 
are faithful to its lessons, you will be the stronger 
for it. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute ; 

What you can do, or think you can, begin it! 

Each indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost, lamenting o’er lost days! 


It_is never too late, and, 


Talking of symbolic meanings, reminds me of a 
very amusing passage in which Theodore Parker, ia 
* It is noticeable that this couplet will tucsantenall 
struction, never dreamt of by Akenside.—See Matt. xviii., 10, 
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reviewing Strauss, happily burlesques the attempt 
to reduce the Christian history into myths :— 


This method of treatment requires very little ingenuity on 
the part of the critic. We could resolve half of Lather’s 


life into a series of myths, which are formed after the model | 


of Paal’s history. Indeed, this has already been done. Nay, 
we could dissolve any given historical event in a mythical 
solution, and then precipitate the “seminal ideas” in this 
primitive form. We also can change an historical character 
into a symbol of “ universal humanity.” The whole history 
of the United States of America, for example, we might call 
a tissue of mythical stories, borrowed in part from the Old 


Testament, in part from the Apocalypse, and in part from | 


fancy. The British Government, oppressing the Paritans, is 
the great red dragon of the Revelations, as is shown by the 
pational arms, and by the British legend of Saint George 
and the Dragon. The splendid career of the new people is 


_ borrowed from the persecuted woman’s poetical history, her 


dress—“ clothed with the sun.” The stars, said to be in the 
national banner, are only the crown of twelve stars on the 
poetic being’s head; the perils of the pilgrims in the May- 
flower are only the woman's flight on the wings of a great 

. The war between the two countries is only “the 
application” of the flood which the dragon cast out against 
the woman, &c. The story of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is liable to many objections, if we examine it ala mode 
Strauss. The congress was held at a mythical town, whose 
very name is suspicious — Philadelphia — brotherly love. 
The very date is suspicious; it was the fourth day of the 
fourth month (reckoning from April, as it is probable that 
the Heraclidz and Scandinavians, possible that the aboriginal 
Americans, and certain that the Hebrews did). Now four 
was a sacred number with the Americans; the President was 
chosen for four years ; there were four departments of affairs ; 
four divisions of the political powers—namely, the people, 
the congress, the executive, and the judiciary. ... . The 
year, also, is surprising: 1776 is but an ingenious combina- 
tion of the sacred number four, which is repeated three 
times, and then multiplied by itself to produce the date— 
thas, 444x4=1776, Q.E.D.—and so on, 





VIL—“ KEEPING SECRETS.” 


CoxstantLy I see quoted, as if it were a very ex- 
cellent lesson in morals, the maxim—‘“ Never 











expect another to keep a secret which you cannot 
keep yourself.” 

The maxim is the concentrated essence of selfish- 
ness and falsehood. To receive secrets, to hold 
them sacredly, and use them wisely in intercourse 
with the depositors, is the highest office of friend- 
ship. The power to keep another’s secret better 
than your own is one of the surest signs of a noble 
nature. The very impulse to confide—the eager- 
ness of the ‘‘o’er fraught heart” to relieve itself 
—is a suggestion that another wi// keep its secret 
for it, and love the more, and not the less. All 
friendship, that is worth the name, is a giving and 
receiving of confidences. My friend is one to 
whom I can show myself as I am, without reserve, 
sure of his sympathy and counsel. I hope he will 
find me as ready to give as to take in the commerce 
of love and service. If he tells me a secret of his, 
I will strive to deal with it, as he would have me 
do, if he could enter my mind and regulate my 
thoughts. If by insight or observation I come to 
know what I have reason to believe he would not 
have me know, or if, in a moment of excitement, 
he himself tells me what when soberer I fear he 
would wish blotted from my memory—then I will 
hold such a secret more guardedly than even 
one which he has formally entrusted to my 
keeping. 

I am never afraid of knowing too much of my 
friend. I am sure I can get more readily at his 
worst than at his best; and my happiest hour is 
that in which I look up to him and think him my 
superior. If he were not noble I should not have 
chosen him—if he is, I will trust in him, though 
he slay me. 

If you find this philosophy too high-strung, 
then look you to it quickly, and make up your 
soul’s accounts—for the fault is in you, and not in 
the philosophy. 





A PILGRIMAGE 


Ix the year 18—, with an old school-fellow and 
friead—(who was ever the companion of my wan- 


derings in search, Athenian-like, of “some new | 
thing,” till death put an end to our earthly friend- | 


ship, which had endured through many heart- 
hardening years, strong in fresh simplicity) —I left 
England for Lower Normandy, on a tour in quest 
of the picturesque, after the manner of worthy 
Doctor Syntax, whose racy absurdities have well- 
uigh fooled him into fame. As it is no part of my 
Present intention to inflict more detail on the 
patience of my readers than is necessary, I will not 
€xpatiate on dire impositions on us practised by 
remorseless “mine hosts’’ ea route, neither will I 
wear threadbare the common grievances of short 
beds, short sleep, aud occasionally—though but 








seldom—shorter “commons ;” I will rush post- | 


TO LA TRAPPE. 


haste into what lawyers call “ the charging-part” 
of my story. Let my readers imagine my friend 
and myself in the act of descending the hill of a 
rugged road on the edge of a dense forest of Nor- 
mandy, which stretched far away into an, as yet, ua- 
trodden distance of dark foliage of ancient trees, 
round which ever and anon flashes of lightning 
played fitfully with an effect grandly gloomy, such 
as I have never before or since witnessed. We had 
often in the course of our rambles been exposed to 
many a storm, many a strait, and many dispiriting 
incidents ; but never had we felt so strong a yearn- 
ing for house and home comforts as on that same 
dull, sultry afternoon of A when we rode on 
our sluggish mules, with the drenching rain in our 
teeth, along—or rather up and down—the rugged 
road aforesaid. At last, in much thankfulness, we 
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reached a wretched hut, built, if I remember rightly, 
of equal parts of mud and fern, which, however 
picturesque from association, and however welcome 
to weary travellers, was not exactly calculated to 
make the most ardent of sentimentalists exclaim 
with Moore— 
if there’s peace to be found in this world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here! 

To alight from our jaded mules and knock loudly at 
the door of this cheerless tenement, was with us 
the work of a moment ; nor was the summons thus 
unceremoniously given long unheeded. A pic- 
turesque-looking vagabond, with unkempt locks, 
tangled beard, and moustache guiltless, from the 
boyhood of its wearer, of tonsure of any kind, pre- 
sented himself at a hole in the wall, which served 
the double purpose of letting in light and letting 
out an unpleasant cloud of wood-smoke, rising 
from a heap of smouldering boughs and charred 
leaves employed by our chosen host fora fire. In 
justice to Pierre Houdet, we must, however, admit 
that his greeting was unexpectedly cordial. “ Per- 
haps, messieurs, would not object to a poor man’s 
hut in a storm; there is little to offer, save dry 
bread, a seat by the hearthside, and some tobacco, 
with a poor man’s welcome,” &c. 

Thus invited, we wasted few wordson our entrance, 
when we found ourselves in a long, low room, whose 
sole furniture was a chair, a stool, and atable. As for 
a bed, mine host assured us that he had long since 
dispensed with any other than a couch of dry grass, 
with his daily apparel rolled up under his head for 
a pillow. We ate of the simple fare set before us 
—food sweetened by a knowledge of the honest 
welcome of our worthy host, whose philosophic 
content and unlettered naiveté excited the envy 
and admiration of my friend. We smoked till the 
room grew murkier much with the exhalations of 
that so-called “pernicious weed, whose scent the 
fair annoys ;”——we listened in a state of drowsy, 
sclf-contented lassitude to “the short and simple 
avnals of the poor,” as enunciated by that un- 
tutored “hewer of wood” at our side, till the 
increasing light of the sky, and golden tints of the 
fast-fleeting clouds, visible by reason of the chinks 
which time had made through the lowly roof, 
warned us that the storm was over and that day 
was fast merging into twilight. We had told our 
host that we were going to visit the Abbey of 
La Trappe; if he would accompany us as a guide, 
we would pay him liberally—so that he would 
have no reason to regret a short absence from 
home. He was willing; our mules, which on our 
arrival he had led into the hut that had shel- 
tered us from the pitiless rain, were saddled ; 
and we started with dry habiliments and lighter 
hearts on our weary way. It led us through intricate 
paths, tangled with a stunted undergrowth of 
brushwood, and we met no incident worthy of record 
to break the monotony of our route. Here and 
there a few lonely huts met the eye, and occasionally 
we caught glimpses of some sequestered chapel 
of our Lady, with its fast crumbliug cross, gray 





and moss-grown ;—ever and anon we were startled 
by the discordant scream of the jay, or the hoarse 
croak of the raven, perched aloft on his home-—~ 
hollow tree, swaying and creaking mournfally in 
the soft evening breeze. After we had advanced 
three or four miles we came to a clump of trees, in 
itself dense enough to deserve the name of a wood 
in any other locality, situated on a green rise of 
the road, whence we had a full view of the utter 
dreariness of the scene; nothing but trees—every- 
where dark green desolation, in a silence unbroken 
by the sound of aught human. Thence we threaded 
our way through devious turnings, which, winding 
for a mile or more with every variety of rough 
and smooth, ascent and descent, brought us to the 
brow of a rugged hill. Here we halted, while our 
guide sat down to rest on the root of an “un- 
wedgeable and gnarled oak.”’ 

Twilight was now slowly turning to darkness. The 
birds were flying home across the saffron-coloured 
sky; the silvery mists were floating over the long, 
dreary valley beneath us, with its expanse of dusky 
foliage, interspersed with several lakes of “liquid 
darkness.” Our guide arose, and, standing on 
that hill untrodden save by occasional tourists and 
wood-cutting rustics, pointed out to us, witha 
grave demeanour which, at that time and place, 
excited no attention and needed little comment, 
the ancient Abbey of La Trappe, lying in the heart of 
a valley. The scene seems to jaundiced minds 
a fit retreat for men who have worn out their hearts 
in our busy world of conflicting interests and cold 
anomalies. The hour was now somewhat late— 
* too late,” said our guide, “ for us to disturb the 
holy men.” They were perhaps even then returned, 
under the kindly guidance of sleep, to the past, 
with its dead hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
and could not with propriety be aroused from their 
sojournings in dream-land by the clear boom of 
their abbey bell. Therefore we determined to pass 
the night at a small house in the vicinity of the 
Abbey. Thence, after a refreshing sleep, we early 
on the following day sought the monastic grate. 

On our knocking, a hoary monk—if a man can 
be termed hoary whose head is disfigured by the 
“regulation pattern” tonsure of his order—opened 
the massive door, dark with age. On our entrance, 
he fell on his knees, and having with exemplary 
fervour repeated a benediction, he beckoned us to 
follow him. Thence, passing through a narrow and 
gloomy passage, which would have enchanted Mrs. 
Radcliffe or “‘ Monk Lewis,’”’ we were ushered into 
a rude apartment. Its walls were ornamented 
with prints relating to the Crucifixion, with divers 
inscriptions taken from Scripture and the works of 
the Fathers. In acorner of this room were two 
uncomfortable-looking beds—each of which would 
have served an ingenious tyrant for a model of 4 
second “littleease;” andover each hung a delf vessel, 
filled with holy water. Our conductor then bowed 
low, shut the door on us, and withdrew. In 4 
short time the monk returned, having obtained 
permission to speak—a privilege he seemed in no 
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way likely to abuse—when, with a Spartan brevity, 
he said—* Will you go to mass?’ We assented, 
and were then conducted by this “living statue” 
into the Tribune—a gallery for visitors built over 
the west end of the chapel. 

As we entered, the monks were singing. I was 

iarly struck by the stern sorrow visible in 
their demeanour, and by the mournful energy with 
which, in deep strong tone, they lifted up their 
yoices to God. They were clad in long, white 
choral robes, descending from head to foot. At 
half-past ten the prayers were finished. A hand 
beckoned us from the chapel, and we followed, 
not knowing whither the uplifted arm would guide 
us. We reached a door of the inner cloisters, 
where two brothers awaited us, with a vessel of 
holy water placed on a ledge before them. Over this 
we held our hands, while one brother poured water 
thereon, and the other wiped them with a coarse 
towel. This ceremony, after taxing our command 
of the risible muscles most severely, being con- 
claded, one of these austere Trappists unlocked a 
large door, over which might have been fitly written 
Dante’s inscription for the gates of the infernal re- 
gions—“ Banish hope all ye who enter here!” We 
entered the cloisters, which were then—and doubt- 
less are still—glazed on one side only, and provided 
with benches for the Society, who, during summer, 
here hold their public conferences. We then 
advanced towards the Refectory—a long and low 
room, somewhat resembling a college-hall, but for 
the quality of the fare therein discussed, with a 
recess on the left set apart for the lay brethren 
and poor strangers. Down the middle ran three 
long tables—-one being at the bottom for the Abbot 
and the Prior, who dined apart from the rest, while 
over their heads hung a picture of the Crucifixion, 
before which all bowed on entrance and exit. A 
hand was waved as a signal for our entrance, and 
a small table pointed out for us by the door, to 
whieh we silently retired. ‘The monks were mar- 
shalled in two rows, and were chaunting the Bene- 
dicite. At the Gloria Patri they bent till their 
heads were but a few inches from the floor, and 
continued in that wearying attitude for some 
seconds, when the “ Amen” was pronounced in a 
sepulchral yoice by the Superior. They then 
simultaneously arose, gnd retired in perfect order 
to their respective seats. 

Our repast consisted of bread, butter, milk, 
herbs, and fruit; our beverage was equally simple 
and far less palatable, being a liquid somewhat like 
a “ half-and-half” mixture of ditch-water and purest 
Day and Martin in appearance, and in taste re- 


sembling nothing so much as “ flat” beer, rendered | 


tart by injudicious doses of vinegar. However, 
there was a jug of excellent water, so that we 
found no difficulty in conducting our meal on quasi- 
vegetarian principles. The only difference we 
observed as existing between the meal of the monks 
and our own was simply this—that, while we were 
favoured with apples, as a slight rarity at that 
season, and butter as a luxurious superfluity, they 


ie 








had none of the former, and are forbidden by the 
rules of their order to touch the latter. The use 
of eggs and fish, whereby the other monastic orders 
convert Friday’s fast into a day of good living, 
is likewise forbidden ; so that, except at some par- 
ticular seasons, when they are allowed a little milk 
to flavour their herb-soup, their diet is rigidly 
vegetarian. During our repast, we observed a 
monk rise from his seat and fall prostrate before 
each of the brethren, kissing their feet in all 
humility. This was enjoined as a penance for some 
slight breach of discipline. The unbroken silence 
which reigns supreme at La Trappe, produces in 
itself an effect somewhat weird and other-worldly 
(if I may be pardoned the use of a newly-coined 
and expressive phrase) ; but we were almost inclined 
to break it by committing “a bull,” and blurting 
out Flecknoe’s powerful lines :— 


Still-born Silence ! thou that art 
Flood-gate of the deeper heart ! 
Offspring of a heavenly kind, 

Frost o’the mouth and thaw o’ the mind, 
Secrecy’s confidant, and he 

Who makes religion mystery ! 


Silence is so stringently inculcated by the rules of 
this Order, that the slightest infringement of esta- 
blished laws is never suffered to pass unpunished. 
This point is pushed to the verge of the ridiculous ; 
so much so, that if any monk rattles bis plate, or 
drops his fork, &c., he is obliged to do instant 
penance. An instance of this absurd severity 
occurred on the second day of our visit to the 
abbey. A monk for some slight offence of this kind 
was obliged to fall prostrate in the middle of the 
refectory, till the Abbot, by knocking with his 
knife on the table gave tie signal for the ill-starred 
delinquent to rise. Each member of the society 
waits on the others at table in turn—bowing when- 
ever he places anything on or removes anything 
from the table. Thus doubtless officiated the 
D’Orsay of Paris, the Beau Brummell of his time, 
Baron Geramb, who, from being the most elegant 
sinner in the salons of Paris, afterwards, in a fit of 
spleen, became the most austere anchorite at La 
Trappe. 

While we were discussing our dinner of herbs 
and fruits, a monk from a pulpit jutting out from 
the wall, favoured us with choice extracts from the 
writings of St. Thomas Acquinas, whose nice 
subtleties of doctrine I blush to confess were, for 
the most part, lost on us Englishmen, as our gross 
understandings could perceive no particular profit, 
spiritual or temporal, likely to accrue from “ the 
engelic” doctor’s perverted ingenuity in blending 
the real facts before him with much of the unreal 
fancies of his heated brain, till his readers, after 
much circumlocution, have too often found them- 
selves just as far from truth as at the commencement 
of their self-imposed labour of love. Mais revenons 
a nos moutons—as the sheepstealer observed to his 
advocate, who, more intent after ification on 
the score of eloquence than his client’s chance of 
life on the score of facts, was inclined to wander 
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from the evidence. The same uplifted hand which 
had beckoned us in—performed the like office on 
our exit. When dinner was over, which was about 
eleven o'clock, the Abbot struck up a Grace in 
Latin. 
On our departure, we scanned the very 
jate motto inscribed over the door of the 
refectory, “Better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is than a stalled ox with hatred therewith.” 
We then retired to an outer-room, whither, in a 
short time, came our monastic guide, who had 
obtained farther permission to speak. From him 
1 gathered a few facts touching the rules and 
customs of the Society. He and another brother 
were at that time in their turn assigned for the 
reception of strangers, to whom they were allowed 
to speak, but at certain intervals, and even then 
but with extreme brevity, and only to edification or 
in matters of necessity or charity. As for the 
rest they were as silent as the grave, or as the 
would-be disciples of Pythagoras, concerning whose 
marvellous restraint of tongue we had read and 
doubted, after the manner of schoolboys, at that 
abode of learning cntitled by us striplings of 
fourteen “‘ Tophet Academy.” 

Whenever a brother accidentally meets a brother- 
Trappist in the cloisters, they both are forbidden 
to raise their eyes from the ground, on the prin- 
ciple, I suppose, that the first step towards abolition 
of offences is the removal of temptation. From 
Easter till the 10th or 14th of September—the 
Trappists are allowed to eat, beside their morning 
meal, a little cheese and three ounces of bread at 
5 o’clock; as for the rest of the year they have 
only 2 ounces of bread daily. There are six days 
out of the 365 on which permission is given them 
to walk in the neighbouring forest for an hour and 
a half; such at least were the regulations during 
my visit—lI do not suppose that they have been in 
any way altered since then. During these times 
of so-called recreation, whether the weather be 
foul or fair, they sally out of their gloomy abbey 
in pairs, with their Abbot at their head ; when they 
have advanced a short distance, the Abbot bows, 
leaving each soul-sick man to retire, book in hand, 
wherever he pleases. I have heard that during 
these forest rambles many a Trappist has been 
seen by curious rustics in tears as he lay moralising 
under the greenwood tree. Who may know how 
the strong, grief-warped heart of the poor Trappist 
yearns towards the broad expanse before him ? 
Who can tell how long too faithful memory plays 
with the heart-strings of these exiles from the 
world? Long ago in the pleasant past, ere he had 
learned, over the ruins of his heart, how love 
flatters and is false—how friendship wanes into a 
selfish, cold conventionality—how “the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” 
but bring bitter satiety—how soon, before the icy 
touch of adversity, joy’s brightest flowers wither, 
leaving bebind a life-long memory as a sting, as a 
stern Nemesis, avenging the sins and frailties of tle 
dear, error-blinded past, or the remorseful, tear- 
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dimmed present,—long ago, many a time on days 
brighter than this day of scanty liberty, has that 
poor, weary and wayward fanatic walked under trees, 
dearer than the dark foliage of La Trappe, with 
her, who was his life—his every hope, o’er whose 
grave was quenched the vestal light of love, 
leaving that poor serge-clad victim of stern super- 
stition to grope despairingly in utter darkness of 
spirit through his narrow world, too wide for peace 
—too real for oblivion! Therefore is that dark 
forest dear to the men of La Trappe. They may 
have spent happy hours in childhood under a far 
distant greenwood tree. Memory is a grand en- 
chantress! Bya thought she can cast the reflected 
light of long-lost scenes even on the silent dreari- 
ness of La Trappe,—turning that earthly purgatory 
of mortified ambition, blighted hopes, and worn out 
hearts, into the pure, peaceful, dream-visited home 
of their earlier and less tearful days. ‘‘ Naturam 
Jurca repellas tamen usque recurret”—a Trappist 
is after all but a man who has been, perhaps, a 
happy child—a happy lover, pure in early truth— 
a fond father—a doting husband—like yourself, 
gentlest of readers ;—therefore you will not wonder 
how I, meeting a solitary monk under a dark pine 
shade, and marking the undried tears iu his sunken 
eyes, mingled my tears with his-—thanking God in 
deep, voiceless prayer, that he had been pleased to 
bestow on me unworthy all those earthly boons 
which were denied to the bitter ascetic, wasting 
his brief span of liberty in vain regrets and 
blinding tears by the margin of a dark lake in 
a gloomy forest, encircling the hope-abandoned 
Abbey of La Trappe. 

A brief notice of the manner in which these 
solitaries wear away their lives in self-mortification 
and prayer may not be distasteful. Soon after 
midnight—at a quarter before two, as nearly as I 
remember, the Abbot rises from his coarse bed of 
straw, repairs to the chapel, and tolls the bell. At 
two, the brethren go to prayers, and continue till a 
quarter-past four; from this time till nearly six 
o’clock, they read and pray in private ; then begin 
the Primes; after this they assemble before the 
Abbot, to whom they may speak and accuse each 
other of any breach of discipline, &c. This being 
over, they occupy themselves in any laborious 
work at hand for an hour anda half, when they go 
to chapel again, and administer High Mass, which 
ends about ten, the hour of repast; after this meal 
they spend the time in devotion till noon, when 
they repeat the “ Angelus’ in chapel, from whence 
they retire to their cells and repose till one o’clock ; 
thence they return to Nones; from Nones they are 
called to laborious work till three, when they once 
more retire for private devotion, preparatory to 
Vespers, and they end at five—the supper-hour at Ls 
Trappe. After this meagre meal they pray is 
private until six, when they are called to public 
reading, and thence to Complines. They conclude 
at eight o'clock, when the brethren retire to rest 
and all is still in their venerable monastery. ‘Theif 
beds are coarse pallets ef straw, with single 
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blankets as a covering; the furniture is simply a | 
chair, a ledge, a vessel containing holy water, and | 
i. 
7 On the third morning we left La Trappe in the | 
cold, gray dawn, and having shaken hands with | 
Pierre Houdet, who was little inclined to receive | 
any gratuity for his services as our guide, we struck | 
into the main road, and in due time arrived at our 
starting-point—a pretty little awberge on the side of | 
a hill, where, as a board intimated, truly in this | 
solitary instance, there was “ Good entertainment 
for horse and man.” And now, most patient of | 
readers, I have told you all I know of La Trappe. I 
have endeavoured to set before your eyes, byasimple, 
unadorned narrative, the daily life of the recluses 
of that dreary forest. Little more remains to tell. , 
The erring monk whom I saw doing penance in the | 
refectory, for breaking the general silence, by 
dropping his plate, or some such dagatelle, was no 


other than a ci-devant marquis of the old regime, 
whose witty profligacy had, in the early part of the 
present century, formed a s topic of conversa- 
tion for the sarants and quid nuncs of the brilliant 
coteries of the Faubourg St. Honore, till, worn 
out by dissipation, with a broken constitution and 
a remnant of a princely fortune, he sought the 
gloomy “refugium peccatorum” which is his home, 
and will be, in all human probability, his unregretted 
grave. Oblivion has long blotted out his name 
from the list of the fools of fashion. Alas! poor 
foolish votary of dissipation! The parasites who 
drank thy wine, and hung with fawning, feigned 
eagerness on thy every light Jon mot, have long 
forgotten thee, weak butterfly of a passing moment, 
who art even now in thine unhonoured old age, 
reaping the bitter harvest of satiety in thy cold cell, 
on thy straw pallet, with the grinning skull for thy 
sole companion ! 





A LOVE 


-LYRIC. 


Quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse. 





I. 
Atone—lost love—alone | 
I never more should be 
(Is love satiety ?) 
When the murmur of the bee 
Hath a tongue to talk with me— 
When each wand’ring wind’s a tongue, 
As it comes from far to me, 
From sweet, wild flowers—among 
Flowers sweet as thoughts of thee, 
By whom joy’s knell was rung. 


II. 


Alone—lost love—alone, 

Can sorrow never be ; 

When the kine come o’er the lea— 

When the sun dips ‘neath the sea— 

When the sea-bird’s soaring home 

From the cold, unquiet sea— 

Then my wayward thoughts will roam 

To thee—to thee—to thee! 

But Hope doth never come 

With the garish dawn to me: 
| 





Then welcome, gentle sleep ! 
Set prison’d memory free ! 


Ill. 
Oh, night, dream-shrouded night ! 
When the moon is riding high, 
And the waves beneath her light 
Flash onward, coldly bright, | 
And the stars peer through the sky — 
Ob, night! bring dara <b 


To wile my musings back — 

Till grief forgets to weep 

On mem’ry’s rosy track— 

To the days when Hope was young, 

Ere self-willed love would see 

How hearts must soon be wrung. 
Iv. 

To dream-land, gentle sleep, 

On thy pinions fly with me; 

Bid grief forget to weep, 

Nor tearful vigils keep, 

Looking outward o’er the sea. 

Alas! my thoughts by day 

Will wildly wander wide 

With grief away—away,— 

(Ah! whither would ye stray ?) 

Sleep! bid them roam with love, 

To nestle by her side! 


Vv 


But I would fain forget 

An early-broken vow— 

For my heart is bleeding yet, 

And I’m weak and weary now. 
And my weary mind would roam 
Through a mist of tears with thee, 
To the light of my early home, 
Ere life grew dark to me. 

And again I’d rove with a long-lost love 
Where my feet no more may be, 

On a memory-baunted shore 


Of the cold, unquiet sea! 
W. B. B.S. 
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GRACE DORRIEN. 


A TALE. 


-—-——or 


O you, 


Parth’s tender and impassionate few ! 
Take courage to entrust your love 


To Him, so named, who 


abore 


Its ends, and shall fulfi!, 
Breaking the narrow prayers, that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 

In His broad- loving will! 


CHAPTER II. 
PRETTY JULIANA. 


TneEre are two interesting commonplaces involved | 
in the topics of this chapter—the subject of | 
names, and the doctrine of coincidences. Some of | | 
my readers, on seeing the name of Juliana, and | 
presuming, correctly, that it is assigned to a sister 
of theirs who cannot be dispensed with in the 
narrative, will say it is fictitious and romantic; 
others will observe that there is nothing in a 
name, and will pass on the other side — of the 
page, in order to get at the incident as fast as 
possible. Both sorts of readers will be wrong. 
There is something in this name (you will never 
guess what, so you may as well give it up, and 
wait patiently till I unravel the mystery for you); 
and then again, it is at once fictitious and not 
fictitious, and whatever romance lies in the thing 
itself is of a very straightforward, literal character 
indeed. I may also observe that Juliana will not 
prove to be the person you would expect from the 
name she bears. 

The question of coincidences of all kinds, and 
their relations to the grand scheme, is a very large 
question indeed, and, in some of its aspects, a very 
solemn one. If I, being (let us suppose) a starving 
man, under sentence of expulsion from my land- 
lord, and with a patient wife, and impatient, 





because hungry, family, put up prayers for daily, 
instead of intermittent, bread, and immediately | 
go forth for a walk, where I pick up a golden 
guinea, 1 have there an incident which, if a 
William Huntington, I put down in a Bank of 
Faith; and which, in any case, I put down to | 
the list of special providences and answers to 
prayer, of which every pious heart has a longer or 
shorter bead-roll. And I am right. Instantly, 
quicker than lightning, I send up thanks to heaven 
—I could not control the impulse to do so, if my 
life depended upon refraining. But if—and here 
I mention what actually occurred to me a few days 
ago—descending a hill in the country, with no 
housetop, spire, or human form, in sight, I observe 
that my walking stick wants a ferule, and at the 
same moment, see at my feet a girl’s brass thimble, 
(bearing the motto “ A Gift from a Friend,”) and 
exactly fitting my staff, and appropriate it accord- 
ingly, —I make no such reflection and feel no such 
impulse as I made and felt in the other case. And | 
yet the circumstance which actually supplied, 
temporarily, my need of a ferule to my cane, may 


Flizabeth Barrett Browning. 


have been as truly providential as the imaginary 
finding of a sovereign; for, suppose I had not 
found the thimble, and in crossing the road to the 
hardware-shop to obtain a ferule, I had encountered 
the wheel of a laden coal-waggon, and 

You perceive at once that it would be impossible 
for me to follow out.that suggestion to its issues, 
unless I turned this history into a philosophical 
treatise. Nor is it necessary: our instincts defy 
casuistry, as Hamlet defied augury. The wider we 
make our survey the more we multiply the chances 
of perceiving such coincidences as I am going to 
mention; and where the dramatic significance exists, 
we feel it nolens volens. 

On the autumal day when George Lambe might 
have been seen turning his eyes from the transurban 
hill to the river in the distance, a young girl of 
whom he had never yet heard was turning her eyes 
from a point on the opposite side of the river—in 
fact, from a village on the Essex coast—towards 
the direction in which George had been walking, 
with her little head full of thoughts of a friend of 
his, and of “ Grace’s—one of Grace’s friends,” vou 
understand. From Mr. Dorrien she had receiveda 
casual kindness—which will be told in due time. 
Whether she ever knew Grace will also be told in 
due time. But one thing is clear—she was not in 
the least like her. She was not “ Olympian ;’’ and 
the most excitable lover—George himself—would 
not have called her foot imperial. Her hair was 


light and parted in plain bands over a forehead 


broader than Grace’s. Her eyes were of a dark 
hazel, and, when lifted straight at you, displayed a 
vivacity which would have struck an ethnological 
observer as incongruous with her pale English face. 
The colour of Grace’s eyes is a profound secret, 
and I do not believe George Lambe himself could 
have told it—but vivacious is just what they were 
not, as you would guess from that allusion to 
Pallas Athene. At the present moment, too, there 
was a sort of dishevelled abandon about the appeat- 
ance of poor Juliana (for it was she), to which the 
greatest extremity of present grief could not have 
reduced Grace—Grace, the courageous, the self 
possessed, from whose loins passion might not loose 
the girdle, whose lamp the storm of circumstances 
extinguished never. You will have to pity Julians 


_ very much indeed, and so, knowing well what pity 


is father to, I am artfully and providently trying to 


fortify your sympathies in Grace’s favour, lest you 


should fall in love with her rival. 
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AN ITINERANT LECTURER. Yo 


Poor Juliana! Her present desolate situation 
on the shore of the Thames, at the village of Ship- 
worth (which, with your usual discernment, you at 
once perceive to be a fictitious name), arose out of 
a lecture delivered in the fens of Huntingdonshire 
some time before. I grant the length of the #- 
tercallum, but the viaduct of circumstances was 
simple enough. Lecturing was not always the 
respectable thing it is now; especially #inerant 
lecturing was not. Campbell, with his new wig, or 
Davy with his peach-blossom kids, at the Royal 
Institution, was all very well, but 


Thelwall, and ye that lecture as ye go, 
Join all your mystic chaunts to please Lepaux ! 


was not meant by Canning for a complimentary 
allusion by way of apostrophe; but the reverse. 
Now-a-days, however, a lecturer is a respectable 
man, and in the provinces he is a lion, a lady-killer, 
one of the the dit majores of the hour—an immense 
social stimulant. 

It was in the provinces—it was in Hunting- 
donshire, though neither at Ramsey, nor at St. 
Neots, nor at St. Ives, nor at Whittlesea—in fact, 
I shall not say precisely where it was—but it was 
in the fens somewhere—that “ Mr. Elton Sidney, 
from London,” then fulfilling a lecturing mission 
conce:..ing the “‘ great social and political questions 
of the hour’—-and his own bread and cheese—on 
a certain day, well remembered by Juliana at the 
moment I have in my eye, put up his posters, and 
summoned the intellectual aristocracy of that land 
of dykes, brick-kilns, and windmills, for miles 
around, to come and be enlightened. And they 
came. What a mighty meaning a word which, to 
you and me, is common-place and /#de, may have 
to others! This “ lecture’ turned all the heads of 
the girls far and near in the bare anticipation. 
Young ladies, of bread and butter simplicity and 
milky kindness, talked of nothing, morn, noon, and 
night, including the periods occupied in dressing, 
undressing, and going to sleep, but this “ lecture.” 
Elderly and middle-aged matrons swelled the cry, 
and stolid sires were aggravated to the highest 
pitch of disgust by the incessant pottering about 
this confounded “ lecture.’’ A lady-friend of mine, 
who happened (if anything happens) to be staying 
with a relative in the neighbourhood, assures me 
that, in despite of the ties of blood and hospitality, 


she was more than once on the point of saying, 
with Lear— 





Saddle my horses—call my train together ! 


and returning to town to escape the omnipresent | 
topic. The fact is, a lecture is to an ignoramus 
hot without consciousness, pretty much what the 
‘ermen is to a worldling who wants a cheap reli- 
on—it furnishes intellectuality at the lowest cost ; 
and here was a society of bumpkins, with their 
spouses and daughters, flattering themselves that, 
when they bought Mr. Sidney’s tickets, they bought 
each the key of the kingdom, and were doing some- 
thing “ progressive” and refined, at the small charge 








of one shilling. For all that, however, the inde- 





scribable excitement occasioned in a country dis- 
trict by a “lecture,” is to me one of the things which 
“T know not,” in Solomon’s sense of the words; 
and I sometimes add it to his category of incom- 
prehensibles. 

The only person of consideration in the neigh- 
bourhood who did not take the “ lecture” fever, 
was the Rev. Mr. Apps, pastor of a strange, non- 
descript congregation there, who held himself and 
his sternly aloof from these vanities —partly because 
“the wisdom of the world was,” he observed, 
** foolishness with God,’’ and his motto was, “To 
the law and to the testimony ;” partly because the 
Episcopalians of the district to a man—nay, toa 
little hoy—patronised “the lecture,” which to him 
at once identified Mr. Siduey with Amalek, Tyre 
and Sidon, and the Scarlet Woman; and partly, 
because Mrs. Apps, who might have thawed his 
reserve, could not, after the most anxious consi- 
deration and persevering rummaging of old drawers, 
find means to make her best bonnet preseutable 
for such a festive occasion. So Mr. Apps staid 
from “the lecture,’’ and spent his evening in 
selecting the most applicable passages he could 
think of for next Sunday’s reading, when he pro- 
posed, by an emphatic delivery, to fling them in 
the teeth of one of his deacons, who would surely 
be cut to the heart and brought to repentance for 
going to the lecture—(the stiff-necked man did 
actually go, with his wife and daughter!)—when his 
pastor publicly charged him to “deal no more so 
exceeding proudly,” and not to “ lift up his horn 
on high”’—charged Aim, I say; for though the 
select quotations were addressed to the bassoon in 
the little gallery, the orator’s manner was pointed ; 
and if it had not been, Mrs. Apps’s was—not less 
so than that nose of hers, whose ominous workings 
sympathised with the commination from the pulpit. 
Let us forgive good Mr. Apps his ignorance, self- 
esteem, and childishness ; for many better preachers 
have had worse faults, and few would go farther 
through fire and water to a sick or dying bed. I 
fear that we, who smile at his puerility, may have 
to sit at his feet some day. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Apps were ignominious ex- 
ceptions to the general enthusiasm. If you had 
taken from a balloon a bird’s-eye view of the dis- 
trict in question on the momentous evening, you 
would have seen, in the gray dusk, gigs upon gigs 
—(the gig was the vehicle of these parts, and, I 
believe, is still so)—packed choke-full of round, and 
ruddy, and laughing humanity, winding through 
converging lanes towards the happy centre of 
attraction; and, among others, the capacious gig 
of Mr. Adeane. which contained himself, his wife, 
and Juliana—tae latter screwed up to the highest 
note of her compass in the way of expectation, and 
feeling in her glove every other minute to see if 
she had not lost her ticket. Ah! how pretty 
Juliana was that night, with her breeze-warm 
cheeks, and her gleaming eyes, and ber parted, 
cherry lips, and her restless prattle, and her flut- 
tering little pulse! and bow she pitied a farm- 
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labourer’s wife, whom they passed at moonrise, 


DORRIEN. 


| gainsay him ?—he meant the Satanic restrictions, 


because she could not go to “the lecture!’ Pretty | the limitations, on the growth of humanity ip 


Juliana! 


religion, in truth, in goodness—( Tremendous ap- 


Inside the lecture-room was seated an carly | plause, and one cry of “ Turn him out!”)—and so on 
audience, in their best clothes and behaviours—gen- | mutatis mutandis ad infinitum, until nearly nine 
tlemen and ladies appearing to have concentrated | o’clock, when he closed with a grand display of 


the interest of the moment in a becoming carriage 
of their knees and elbows, and now and then be- 
traying a spasmodic awe by a suppressed cough, or 
a glance of unutterable rebuke at a juvenile titterer. 
Julian watched with her excited little eyes the 
preparations for “the lecture’—O! that lecture! 
—the flowing green baize spread on the table, the 
plated and totally superfluous candlesticks (there 
was abundant gas), and the water caraffe, crowned 
with the tumbler, from which the unspeakable Mr. 
Elton Sidney was to refresh himself when “loud 
cheers’’ gave him the opportunity, or, rice rerea, 
when he, by drinking, gave the signal for “ loud 
cheers.” Icannot say she wafched the approach of 
the lecturer, who, after a thrilling and artful delay, 
marched into the room, like a deserter, under 
double escort, and with as solemn and portentous a 
face —uno, she just saw him advance to the table, 
took a woman’s notice of his free-falling hair, 
buoyant carriage, and well-knit figure, recognized 
herself as one of the individuals appealed to by the 
formula of “Ladies and Gentlemen!” and then 
subsided into a muse of admiration, from which she 
was in a few minutes roused by the burst of applause 
that greeted his felicitous exordium about— 
The happy homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst the tall ancestral trees, 
That crowd the father-land, 
and the antiquities, glories, and responsibilities of 
agriculture. His topic was ‘The Present Age,” 
and he would observe, without making invidious 


comparisons, that the flail was a mightier thing | 


than the sceptre, the plough an implement of nobler 
uses thau the sword. The sceptre might rule, but 
the flail educed from their protecting husk “the 
kindly fruits of the carth in due season,” if he 
might quote the words of our Anglican Liturgy. 
(Hear, hear, from the clergyman in the chair.) The 
sword mutilated the “human form divine;” the 
plough prepared the sod to receive the precious 
seed, every grain of which was dearer to a true 
Buiton—(Cheers from speculators anticipating a rise 
at Mark-lane)—than an ounce of gold. Yes, ladies 
and gentlemen—and at this point of the oration, 
Juliana almost sank with confusion as she caught 
Mr. Sidney's flashing eye, and making an unsuccess- 
ful effort to look at the water-bottle, found herself 
staring at the bow of his white necktie, of which 
he betrayed a prompt consciousness by fumbling at 
it, and then looking still harder at her—Yes, /adies 
and gentlemen—and the day would come when the 
dark green Earth, daughter of the giant Sun, should 
look forth right lovingly, and the wickeduess, the 
guilt, the sin; the folly, the insanity, the unwisdom ; 
the restrictions, the limitations—(a solitary hiss 
Jrom a too-suspicious Protectionist)—Who dared to 








rhetorical fireworks, and sank upon the chair iu an 
attitude, putting his hair off his forehead with one 
hand, and helping himself with exhausted eagerness 
to the water with theother. If Juliana’s guardian 
angel had helped her little heart to something 
refrigerating at the same moment, I have reason to 
believe he would have gratified her friends and 
saved her some suffering; but the angel knew iis 
appointed task, and she, poor dear girl, never 
reproaches him to this hour. 

Pretty, palpitating, flushing Juliana! As Mr 
Elton Sidney had mentioned “ incidentally,” é.., 
by way of introducing an anecdote to his own 
praise and glory, that he was born at Lynn, in 
Norfolk, and Mr, Adeane was a Lynn man, she 
was not in the least surprised when the latter went 
up to the platform, and intercepting the Conquer- 
ing Hero, bore him off, after a brief contest, for the 
honour of having him to supper, bed, and break. 
fast, and brought him down to his wife and Juliana, 
both of whom the Conquering Hero saluted with 
much natural geniality, and with the graceful 
freedom of a manof the world. He was, I confess, 
a little surprised, as the reader will be, when he 
learned that it was in contemplation to pack all 
four of them into the gig; but the feat was ac. 
complished, to the music of Juliana’s low laugh, 
and Mr. Elton Sidney’s running fire of pleasantry. 
Iie and Mr. Adeane sat on the sides of the seat, 
Mrs. Adeane in the middle, and Juliana, theoreti- 
cally speaking, on that lady’s knee; practically, 
whenever the badness of the road jolted the gig, 
she found herself in everybody’s lap by turns; 
which conduced both to hilarity and familiarity, 
and made it seem quite natural when, on reaching 
home, she was helped out by Ais ready hand, at 
once so gentle and so firm in its clasp of hers. 
Then, the Sisters Three having laid their heads 
together to turn Juliana’s, the wind blew out the 
light brought by the servant, and there was more 
pleasantry in the transit from the dark hall to the 
sitting room. Besides which, at supper—most 
kindly, levelling, and /inking of meals !—there was 
an accidental exchange of drinking glasses, and Mr. 
Sidney refused to admit the fact and resign hers, 
when challenged with the mistake. 

“How fond I am of country ale, to be sure! 
Never mind the glass—I hardly expected so full 
an attendance as we had to night —certainly I 
did not think to sup at your side, Miss Adeane— 
Have you ever been to Lynn” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ Nor to London ?”’ 

“No, Sir—mother has’—the conventional 
euphuism of mamma was not yet iu use even i® 
respectable circles in the fens. 

“Yes; it almost tumed my head, and drove me 
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** PRETTY 


—ihe noise aud bustle were so great. I do 
not think poor July would like it—she has never 
seen any life at all, and is very timid.” 

“July shall go some day soon, just for a peep 
and back again,” said Mr. Adeane. 

“You have seen the sea, Miss Adeane ?” 

“ No, Sir.” : 

“Nor the Thames ?” 

“No, Sir—only the Ouse and the Nene,”— 
with a smile that broadened till it conquered the 
blush,—a smile at her own ignorance. 

“T see—quite a busy little home-bird—to whom 
work is play all the year round.”’ 

“Yes, July is very good; but 1 don’t think 
she cares for change.” 

“JT should like to see London, mother !” 

“ Miss Juliana has a merry eye, Mrs. Adeane; | 
am sure she will enjoy her trip with Mr. Adeane. 
If you will let me know when it comes off, I 
will meet you at the station, and help you in 
your peeps.” 

A pause; plates are changed; the servant drops 
a knife and fork, and in the confusion, Elton says 
something to July which is not heard by the rest. 

“TI should think you would like poetry, Miss 
Adeane ? Have you read much ?” 

“T have read the ‘ Farmer's Boy,’ Sir.” 

“And there is some poetry in the ‘ Pleasing 
Instruci::,’ July.” 

“O yes, mother—I forgot, ‘Colin and Lucy’ by 
Mr. Tickell, and ‘Hymn to Adversity’ by Mr. 
Gray, and ‘ Vital Spark,’ and ‘ Father of all,’ and 
‘The Spacious Firmament,’ and ‘ The Curfew Tolls:’ 
Juliana caught a gleam of amusement in Mr. Sid- 
ney’s eye, and coloured up with vexation as she 
did so. She resented it, by keeping silence for 
the remainder of the meal, and bade him good 
night with a tart reserve which surprised him. 
“For such a simple girl, she has great vivacity, and 
a tolerable temper of her own,” thought Mr. 
Sidney, as he tumbled into the billowy ocean of 
down, in the wilderness of a bedroom to which he 
was conducted. 

The next morning, at breakfast, Mr. Sydney 
found July again in good humour, and looking as 
fresh and rosy as the apples in the orchard which 
he could see from the window of the room where 
they sat. He was rather silent, and much more 
respectful in his manner towards her. He observed, 
after 4a long muse over his egg, that he had con- 
ey ad ign of giving a course of lectures at 
— (Juliana lifted up her head with sudden 
ante pmgen dropped it again)—and that 
shes ob bts a : © go over, and arrange for a longer 
one Mr. and Mrs. Adeane, having once in 
jn +t ~ gray a stranger who had turned out, 

ght, an angel welcomed unawares, and 

naturally “given to hospitality,” could not 
~ man, who knew so many of the 
pad a ' a lecturer, too, whose presence 

Tg a glory over the people who might 

re him for a guest, to depart from under their 
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roof so long as there was any kindly pretext for 
detaining him. So it was soon settled that Mr. 
Elton Sidney should make himself at home at Mr, 
Adeane’s, while he enlightened the * * * folk out 
of his budget of philosophy and eloquence. 

It was an eventful time for * * *, and a proud 
time for the Adeanes, who were the envied of all 
the district. Mr. Sidney did make himself at home. 
What is more, he made himself liked. He lent 
July—pretiy July !—books from his trunk, and 
she soon found herself in a new world of emotion 
and thought, looking out from which she could not 
but feel that the tangibilities of her home and daily 
life were growing hazy to her mental vision, and 
receding deeper and deeper into the distance and 
the shadow. Occasionally, her manner would bea 
little constrained; occasionally, even irritable; then 
she would be sorry, and weep in secret, and after- 
wards be demonstratively kind and affectionate— 
this, to ler friends. She took to placing flowers 
in the bedrooms every moruing, and did not except 
Mr. Sidney’s—why should she? But then, Mr. 
Sidney did not see the other bedrooms. “ That 
girl has the eye of an artist,” said he, as he looked 
at his flowers; and he thanked her for them, one 
afternoon, in the garden, scrutinising her narrowly, 
as he did so. But she was no longer the bashful 
thing he had met at his first lecture—even a few 
days had made a startling difference in her. There 
was some element of sympathy or imitativeness in 
her nature, which, latent until now, had warmed 
into life as sudden as a polar summer, under his 
influence. She had now savoir faire instead of 
gaucherie, and self-possessed gaiety, instead of 
blushing cheerfulness. What could it all mean? 
His whole stay with the Adeanes was short of 
five weeks in length ! 

At its close, he proposed a trip to Peterborough, 
to see the cathedral. On the appointed day, which 
proved to be tantalisingly fine, Mr. Adeane sprained 
his ankle in leaving his bedroom, and the holiday 
was, for an instant or two, renounced. But a 
cloud came over July’s face, even while she applied 
a fomentation to the ‘sprain, and he bade her go 
with Mr. Sidney, and see Peterborough cathedral, 
and tell them all about it at supper; so, after many 
kisses, and many regrets, she went. 

But she did not tell them all about it at supper 
—no, nor at breakfast next morning. Instead 
there came a letter, in Mr. Sidney’s handwriting, 
to say that Juliana was happy and well, and would 
be taken care of ; that the horse and gig were put 
up at such an inn at Peterborough, and that the 
idea of pursuit was clearly absurd! It concluded 
with all good wishes for Mr. and Mrs. Adeane, and 
another assurance that Juliana should be well- 
treated. 

Which reminds me that J have not been treating 
her properly. All this time, I have left her with 
her eyes fixed on the mass of haze that bounded the 
river as seen from the stone steps going down into 
the water by the pier at Shipworth. And yet, 
scarcely /<ft her; for her thoaghts have been fol- 
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lowing pretty much the same course as my pen, 
and she only bites her lips so nervously, because 
her thoughts have a sad sequel to add to our di- 

ion. The sad sequel includes a bewildering 
journey by railway to London—where a breakfast, 
half-tasted; a bewildering journey from London- 
bridge, by steamboat, to Shipworth ; some dreamy 
weeks at the placid-looking hotel there, which 
abuts upon the now desolate pier; a departure 
“for town” of her companion, with promise of 
instant return; a restless night and a feverish day 
of suspense — but, oh, the promise is broken, 
broken, broken! Then Juliana also makes a frantic 
journey “to town,” knowing little more of him 
than the Saracen maid of Gilbert; and she might 
go through those hot, dusty streets, crying out his 
name all day, with no result but a hooting mob at 
her heels, who would take her for a mad woman! 
They would not be far wrong. With the intuitions 
of madness, she finds out a reasonably cheap hotel 
in the chaotic city; resolves to stay there till her 
last penny is spent, and seek Aim all day—though 
whether she will fall on his neck, or tear his false 
heart out, when she finds him, is more than she 
can say, if you ask her. Ah, idiot ! ingrate that 
she is! ‘‘He was detained—he could not help 
himself—he has been at Shipworth looking for her 
—she will go and inquire.” But there are no 
news of him there. Back again to London; when 
it strikes her that the Post-office, where it seems 
to her that all the letters in London must be 
posted, would be a good place to watch and take 
her chance of meeting him. There she stands, 
then, at post-time, evening after evening, scanning 
every male face in the turbulent crowd, and bearing 
too unquiet a heart to heed their jostling, or an 
occasional oath from a uewsboy; and the six o’clock 
bell, which to the unpunctual breathless ones means 
merely an extra stamp on their sheets, means to poor 
July every night an extra knell to her hopes. 

One evening, she casts her eye, in’ desolate 
vacuity of mind, upon the list of unclaimed letters 
hung up for inspection, and sees her own name, 
with the address of the hotel at Shipworth! At 
the same instant, our stout friend, Mr. Dorrien, 
who is kept late in London, happens to be passing, 
and this forlorn girl clutches him by the arm, 





_ rather to his surprise, and asks him what to do to 


get that letter. Of course, he tells her it is too 
late for to-day. The next morning she claims it. 
By one of those unaccountable blunders common 
with conscience-stricken people, Mr. Elton Sidney 
had forgotten the pseudonyme by which Juliana 
and he were known at the hotel, and had addressed 
her as Miss Adeane; so that the letter had been 
sent back. 

The Post-office clerk who handed Juliana the 
letter was rather startled at the savage vehemence 
with which she tore it open, and at the tension in 
her carriage as she walked away. Once or twice, 
while staying at Shipworth with Aim, she had 
insisted on writing home to say she was “ well and 
happy,” and he had sent the letters to London for 
a friend to post. It was time to write home again, 
but ow? Having settled ¢hat question, and 


written accordingly, she now stands on the stone 
steps at Shipworth, with Mr. Elton Sidney’s com- 
munication crumpled in her pocket, and another 
question under debate in her mind, 


CHAPTER III. 
MANY MATTERS. 


Iv there were a councillor and friend in all the wide 
world whom I would have wished to plant at poor 
July’s elbow in the terrible moment of her young 
life, it would have been Grace Dorrien ; who has 
my undivided homage and affection, and I hope 
yours also, as much as ever. How I love that 
girl, indeed, is more than I can write or say; and 
so confident am I in her intuitive sympathy and 
pure and steady, yet gentle wisdom, that I am half 
inclined to think if she were to meet Juliana in the 
streets of London, she would say to herself, 
“There is a soul passing through deep waters of 
some kind, and needing help,” and that she would 
follow her and watch her at any cost of personal 
inconvenience. Poor, desperate July! Would the 
toll-keeper have allowed her to pass over Waterloo 
Bridge, if she had tendered the lawful halfpenny 
with that face?—I think not. But July is not 
to meet Grace—no, never ;—so there is an end of 
the speculation. 


JUST DEAD. 


Draw the curtains close ; 
Whisper a brief, brief prayer, 
For him, so pale and dumb in his woes ; 
Lay on her breast a white, white rose, 
And leave our darling there ; 
With the peachy bloom that lay on her cheek 
Faded away to a single streak, 
And a chill on her bosom that throbs no more 
With the beautiful life that hath gone before. 





O breathing white white rose ! 

O breathless whiter form ! 
The morning comes, and the evening goes, 

With change of calm and storm ; 
But ye, sweet flowers, shall fade together, 
Where darkness and silence make peacefuller 

weather 

Than waits on the hearts that say in their pain, 
“The flower that was fairest shall bloom again.”, 
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a ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
2 AuexanpRE Dumas aspires to be the Alexander | any such common-place thing, is beside the mark. 
a the Great of modern literature. He has swept | Almost every page gives evidence of a rabid egotism, 
+ over the territories of knowledge with an unex- | that sees itself mirrored everywhere—that runs 
-_ sampled rapidity, and the nine muses in chorus do | riot in the wantonness of fancy—that looks, speaks, 
a not suffice to sing his triumphs. Poet, romancer, | and acts the one dominant idea in every variety of 
> historian, traveller—he is ready to brave all themes, | form or fashion—that makes words synonymous with 
and to take tribute of the universe of readers. | wisdom, and life with immortality—that reduces 
the Quick and extended as have been the marches of | the eternal laws of truth and right to the vague 
o his intellect, he has not yet to weep because there | sentiment of a fleeting consciousness, and, inverting 
te are no more books to write; and as the future to | the pantheistic creed, ingulphs, by virtue of its 
a his gaze appears not less brilliant than the past, | sympathies and powers, all things external in its 
hed what wonder he “assumes the god, affects to nod, | own existence. The physical prowess of M. Dumas 
. . and seems to shake the spheres!” Alexandre | the grasp of his intellect, the fervour and constancy 
or 


Dumas, having attained his literary majority, and | of his affections, are all expounded and enforced, 


= through the one and twenty years of his laborious | together with whatever can best set them off— 


_ career, given to the public, as he tells us, some | such as personal failings in the region of circum- 
— forty dramas, and eight hundred volumes, has | stance, poverty, ignorance, the want of friends ; 
aa latterly, as most people know, sat down to recount | and he is represented as a man who has fought 
net the story of his difficulties and successes, to | and beaten destiny. Were these memoirs trust- 
illustrate the age in its relation to his life, and in | worthy—value the doer and his deeds as we might 

default of a better minstrel, to chaunt the pean of | —there would yet be an interest in tracing the 

victory, like him who, to the music of Timotheus, | successive steps by which, beneath “ the star of the 
unconquered will,” he has reached his present 

Fought sll his battles o'er again ; * | influence ; but we turn to them now with saddened 

vide yer me ~: yy Aaa ga feelings, as to the mausoleum of a man who, untrue 
to his genius, has shut himself up there in suicidal 

pow Probably few Englishmen, save those in search of | frenzy, to perish in a monumental pile of his own 
ung material for philosophical study, have attempted to | building. Alternately we are disposed to laughter 
has wade through the volumes of bis singular Mémoires, | or to shame at the grotesque and blasphemous 
Or that in interminable numbers have come fast upon | forms that this spirit of self adulation so dexterously 
that the world. We do not believe—that is, M. Dumas | assumes. Now we are summoned, as to the altar 
and does not—in genius withering in lone despair, | of life, to hear him declaim his great respect for 
< crushed by neglect, and dying with its crown un- | holy things—that great faith in Providence, and 
half worn ; ard he takes up his pen to prove by inference, | that unfaltering love of God, which, throughout a 
the either the surpassing power that has helped him to | troubled course, have never yielded to a moment 
self, breast the steeps where thousands have fallen; or | of doubt or despair. Now he provokes comparisons 
s of that humble mediocrity, as personated in himself, | with the mightiest men of time, ur weeps over the 
ould can accomplish the work, aud reap the rewards, of | graves of heroic hearts that have ceased to beat in 
onal the most gifted spirit. The greatest merit of these | the struggle he has survived; and now he exults 
he gossipping recollections, we are assured, is that | in the penetration that has enabled him to discern 


they will preserve, and reproduce for future time, | genius in obscurity, and to drag it forth into the 
“nny when disposed to become shortsighted, the physiog- | brilliant sunshine of his patronage— parades the 
of nomy of those in which their author lived; but | services he has done to friend or foe, or the grati - 
d from his frequent appeals to posterity, and the value | tude and love he cherishes for many of the living 
our children’s children are expected to attach to the | and the dead. Here he speculates on his remark- 
minutest personal details, we are left in doubt as | able idiosyncrasy—how strange it is that he could 
to whether they are not also expected to study the | never hate for a personal offence or wrong—that 
nineteenth century rather as illustrative of his | all his antipathies have been reserved for those who 
career than as possessing an intrinsic interest. in art are opposed to greatness (grandeur), or in 
This is an age of confidences and confessions, politics to progress; and then he indulges in 
and ploughmen, and beggar-boys, and negro slaves, | lengthened criticisms on his own productions— 
and poets, and philosophers have contrived to | takes you behind the scenes, to the workshop and 
furnish the eurious in such matters with abundant | the anvil—explains to you the manner of his toil 
lustrations of self love in its manifold develop- | —re-seizes the hammer as he talks—tells you 
ments. But M. Dumas has severed himself by a | whence the material is derived on which he works, 
wide, and we would hope by an impassable, gulf | its value, and its uses—discusses the improvements 
aller from the whole tribe of autobiographers; and bas | made from time to time, invented or imported, in 
produced 8 work unique in kind, and impressed | his factory, and ends by handing over some polished 

with an individuality wv.thy of his antecedents. specimen of his art that you may test the excellence 
‘ He is the prince of egotists. To talk of vanity, or of his workmanship upon the spot. Not less 
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100 : ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


noticeable is the minuteness of personal detail, 
expanding voluine into volume, so that, were he a 
demigod, the most inquisitive of antiquarians five 
thousand ages hence would have nothing left him 
to discover. Thus, a score or more of pages are 
expended in proving the legitimacy of his birth, 
and that of his father and grandfather; and, in 
evidence, the certificates of birth and marriage are 
transcribed in full in each case. The joys and 
troubles of childhood common to humanity, that 
we each have proved, and in the sunny distance 
love to contemplate, have with him a special mean- 
ing, and assume historic proportions; while the 
tricks his schoolfellows played on him—how he 
was bolstered till the bolster burst, and the feathers 
stuck in his throat—how he paid boyish court to 
some fair Parisian visitors, and ostentatiously leap- 
ing a ditch in their presence, split his pautaloons, 
and fled in shame; these, and a thousand and one 
facts of similar import, are but so many episodes 
in the grand epic of his life. Yet, since even these 
circumstantial narratives may not afford sufficient 
data to the inquiring critic, he complacently sug- 
gests that those who are accustomed to examine 
closely into the smallest things, as by no means 
small in their connexion, can visit the different 
localities where his childhood was spent; that there 
they will fiud the various elements shadowed forth 
in his works, and be able to trace the constituents 
of his impulsive character. 

Michelet once said to M. Dumas that he was 
‘one of the forces of nature,” and it is his highest 
ambition to be thought so. A certain rude vigour 
is characteristic of him—physical subordinating 
intellectual power, but both operating with untiring 
energy. Like a Sampson he can burst asunder the 
green withs of precedent and custom; and he 
pursues his “ gigantic work,” if we may credit his 
allusions, in the spirit of the wandering pilgrim, 
whose curse impels him on and ever on. Work 
with him is like the intoxication of Monte Christo’s 
Latchis; “it creates in real life a factitious life, 
so full of enchanting and adorable halluciations 
that at last the factitious is preferred to the real.” 
Thus he commenced his career by spending six 
hours daily at his desk, but the exigencies and the 
zeal of successful effort led him on to ten, to twelve, 
and to fifteen! As to the number of volumes pro- 
duced in these long hours of study—so many that 
the question of authorship has often been raised 
by his wondering readers—it is only rivalled by his 
speed in composition. Lucilius, and his two hun- 
dred lines standing on one foot, is as nothing to 
this modern scribe. The great improvisatore of 
the age, he has, moreover, had no lack of opportuni- 
ties to parade his skill. How amusingly have his 
pretensions been exemplified in some of those re- 
markable trials with which at different periods his 
name has been associated. M. Véron, of the 


Constitutionnel, institutes a lawsuit against bim for 
breach of engagement. M. Dumas defends him- 
self: “Gentlemen, I have done what no other man 
has done or will do. 


I have undertaken five 








romances at once in five different journals; I have 
published these five romances, and I defy any one 
to point out a single line that is not my own. 
Everything was done with my own hand. Up to 
the time of this suit, I was on excellent terms with 
M. Véron. He came to me and said, ‘ My dear 
Dumas, if you do not write us an amusing, lively, 
interesting tale—such as you know how to write— 
we are lost. You must do something in eight 
days.” I answered, ‘Eight days! That’s abun- 
dance—abundance when a man has nothing to do; 
but when, like me, you have five feuilletons to write 
every day, it’s not so easy.’ I had then three 
horses and three servants always ready, and the 
railroad at all hours, to carry my copy to Paris.” 
However, M. Véron is in great trouble; the mag- 
nanimous Dumas sees it to be a case of life or 
death, so he promises a volume of six thousand 
lines in eight days. ‘To make sure,” said he to 
his petitioner, “there are one hundred and thirty- 
five pages” [ Aside for curious listeners—“ I write 
on very large pages, and one hundred and thirty 
pages of my writing make a volume.’’] ‘“ Do you 
go and number them; I engage to fill them for you 
in eight days. Ask me to dinner eight days hence, 
and I will bring you my six thousand lines.” What 
can his accuser say in reply? Or, in any case, are 
not the penalties of conviction outweighed by in- 
creased notoriety? M. Girardin, of the Presse, 
complains that the author of “ Balsamo” leaves his 
work unfinished, aud betakes himself to Spain and 
Africa. ‘Gentlemen, he answers again, “ these 
are the circumstances under which I set out. I 
had thrown off 158,000 lines—that is, forty-eight 
volumes, in eighteen months. I was tired. You 
must admit that one might well be a little tired 
after writing in that way.” Consider, too, the 
incidents of this journey. ‘In Spain I was re- 
ceived not only as a man of letters—as M. Alex- 
andre Dumas—but I assisted at the private mar- 
riage of the Priuce. I received the grand cordom 
of the Order of Charles III. I was received, not 
as M. Dumas, but as the Marquis Davy de la 
Pailleterie—as the friend of the Duke De Montpen- 
sier.” At Tunis, the reception is still more 
flattering—there they know what a man is worth, 
and the Bey bestows on him the grand cordon of 
the Order of Nicham. ‘Then, finally—we do not 
parody; we do little more than translate his own 
words)—the adventures and achievements of the 
way became such a scion of so great a people ; the 
dignity of France was well sustained; and now, 
in four days, if the Consti(utionnel pleases, the story 
of the expedition is at its service—“two of the 
most amusing volumes that have ever appeared.” 
But M. Véron never thought much of M. Dumas, 
as the latter laments in his Mémoires. Véron, 
whose reputation is his gold, was manager of the 


| Revue de la Paris, and never asked him for 4 


single article!—was manager of the Opera, and 
never asked him for a poem, but on condition of 
collaboration with Scribe !—was manager of the 
Constitutionnel, and never treated with him till his 
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in other journals compelled negotiation ! 
Ab, naughty M. Véron! You recollect the agree- 
ment, broken at last by mutual consent, when some 
twenty volumes were still due, and some six thou- 
sand francs besides? You remember how it was 
arranged that for these six thousand francs you 
should receive twelve thousand lines? To reassure 
your confidence, M. Dumas publicly proffers a 
promissory note—“ For the first journal that Véron 
sets up, he can draw upon me for 12,000 lines, at 
twelve days’ sight ; the thirteenth day his signature 
shall be honoured.” 

But the establishment of the Mousquetaire in the 
winter of 1853, threw all former achievements into 
the shade. Why get upa newspaper? Alexandre 
Dumas answers—“ First, because I am tired of 
being ably attacked by my foes, and poorly defended 
by my friends; next, because I have still forty or 
fifty volumes of my memoirs to publish, and because 
these forty or fifty volumes become the more dan- 
gerous in proportion as they come nearer to the 
present day; and because I wish to be amenable for 
them, not merely as an author, but as a publisher.” 
So the Mousquetaire comes out, and by its carica- 
tures and personalities, its thrilling narratives and 
romances, its diversity of attraction—the great ego 
changing his character, and shifting his dress with 
the skill of an old performer—it gathers a motley 
company of admirers about it. The number of 
columns daily appearing with ¢he one name ap- 
pended confounds, and then delights; and one and 
another lights his little torch of praise in honour of 
this new-come friend. Strange to say, men of 
fame and station join the circle ; and the powers of 
the improvisatore are allowed to rank him with the 
greatest. Lemartine becomes a subscriber, and 
Dumas solicits his opinion: — “I entertain an 
opinion on things human, but none on miracles. 
Yow are superhuman ; my opinion of you is a note 
of admiration! Perpetual motion has been sought 
for; you have done better, and you have created 
perpetual astonishment. Adieu, vivez c'est a dire, 
écrivez, je suis la pour vous lire.’ And even the 
satirical Henri Heine turns himself round on the 
bed where he has lain for six years, to write to 
him :—“ Certes, next to Cervantes and Mrs. 
Schariar, you are the most amusing story teller I 
know. What ease! what désinvolnire/ and what a 
fine fellow you are! Upon my word you have but 
one fault | know of—your modesty! You are too 
modest. Those who upbraid you with boasting 
and braggadocio do not so much as suspect the 
greatness of your talent. Flatter yourself as you 
will, lavish upon your person the most extravagant 
hyperbole, I defy you to preach yourself up ever so 
much as you deserve for your marvellous produc- 
Hous.” For two years the Mousguetaire has pur- 
sued its eccentric path. Suddenly, it is threatened 
with extinction; a prosecution is commenced for 
an offence most trivial even in a country where an 
iron hand stifles the voice of free speech ; it is 
unexpectedly withdrawn, and M. Dumas, the sun 
of that wondrous system, apnounces his intention 











to abandon it to its fate. The programme of future 
operations, whispered to his literary friends, has 
duly appeared in the various newspapers; he will 
remain in Paris but for a very short time, to bring 
out two dramas, and to superintend the publication 
of a new edition of all his works in three hundred 
volumes, after which he intends travelling for 
several years, and visiting China before he comes 
home! The curtain, then—if he adhere to hie 
resolution—is about to fall upon another act of his 
eventful life. While we await the “ startling 
effects” that are yet to come, let us glance back on 
the part already played, and by the aid of his own 
luminous recollections, try to discover something 
of their import and their value. 

Alexandre Dumas, be it known then, was born 
at Villers Céteret, a small town in the department 
of Aisnes, on the 24th of July, 1802. His grand- 
father, Alexandre Antoine Davy, Marquis de la 
Pailleterie, had purchased large estates in Saint 
Domingo, and took refuge there from the commo- 
tion of the revolution, making a swarthy African 
dame the partner of his wealth. His son, the 
father of our hero, returned to France, and aban- 
doning all aristocratic pretensions, entered the 
republican army, in which he soon attained the 
rank of general. He was distinguished by his 
formidable stature and great muscular powers ; and 
the filial piety of his biographer covers many pages 
with details of exploits as astounding, if not as 
fabulous, as those of Hercules. The earlier cam- 
paigns of Bonaparte made him famous as a brilliant 
and daring swordsman ; he accompanied the young 
conqueror in his expedition to Egypt, and on one 
occasion personated the invader himself, who, when 
a party of Arabs came to wait upon him, conscious 
of the impression his own diminutive figure might 
make on these primitive warriors—deputed him at 
the head of a select body of horsemen, all fine and 
stalwart soldiers, to pass himself off as the veritable 
man. The climate, however, exerted a depressing 
influence on his buoyant spirits, and he degenerated 
into a moping malcontent, exciting the disgust of 
Bonaparte and so marring his own fortune. During 
the imperial campaigns he remained in retirement ; 
and to the close of his life he continued unpensioned, 
as wellas unemployed in consequence—his son would 
have us believe—of the inflexible republicanism of 
his principles. He died when Alexandre was still a 
child, and left him to his mother with but scanty 
means of snstenance and comfort. The best edu- 
cation that neighbouring priests could bestow was, 
therefore, all she could secure for him, and this was 
meagre in the extreme ; but his retentive memory 
then compensated for many deficiencies, and now, 
in mature age, has enabled him to trace minutely 
his intellectual progress from earliest infancy. To 
amuse him, it was a common thing to give him 
Buffon’s “ Natural History,”’ the pictures of which 
so interested him that, in attempting to decipher 
the explanations attached, he learved to read—hbe 
knows not how ; and, led on by the curiosity then 
incited, Le devoured every book on which he could 
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lay hands, exhausting the juvenile library at an age 
when other children are still spelling. The Bibie 
had a special charm, and, thanks to a copy in a 
priest’s house, he made its sacred histories his own, 
and they are “still so well remembered, that he 
believes he has never since had need to read them 
again.” Schooldays past—in which, as in these 
less fettered days of childhood, more perhaps of a 
directly stimulating character was gathered from 
the random readings of the hour than from the 
lessons formally taught—-he was placed with a 
notary for initiation into the more practical know- 
ledge of life. But his distaste for ordinary duties 
soon evinced itself, and mare than once necessi- 
tated a change of master. His country education, 
meanwhile, had at least one advantage ; it increased 
his bodily vigour, and kept fresh the flow of 
spirits inherited from his father. He could ride 
the most vicious horse, walk a dozen miles to a 
ball, play at tennis with any man, handle sword and 
pistol with equal skill, and at thirty paces bring 
down with unfailing certainty a partridge or a hare. 
To these accomplishments, in their effect on mind 
and body, he was doubtless to be indebted for much 
of his future success; for this vivacity of animal 
spirits has left its traces on his best works, and is, 
in fact, the element of his imagination, and the 
secret of his power. 

Such is Dumas in his ancestry and education. 
But if the nobler parentage of mind confers here- 
ditary honours, he is a prince of the blood-royal 
—the child of Shakspere, born of his genius, 
breathing his inspiration! How proudly he boasts 
his intellectual desceut! Shakspere first woke 
within him the sense of beauty and of strength — 
evoked his faculties and moulded his tastes—made 
him the champion of romance, the iconoclast of 
classic idols, the hero of a literary revolution —and 
shall yet wreath a crown of immortels round his 
name. Corneille and Racine had failed to awake 
any sympathetic emotions ; he had laid down their 

as yawning with ennui. Fortunately, a troop 
of strolling players came soon afterwards to Villers 
Céteret. Hamlet was the chosen tragedy —a 
translation, of course; but it opened a new world 
to the young listener. It was the first flushing 
of passion—the first feeble fluttering of fancy on 
its scarcely fledged wing. Hamlet became the 
subject of conversation everywhere and with every 
one. “It was the first dramatic work,” says 
Dumas, “that made a deep impression upon me— 
one full of indefinable sensations, of mysterious 
struggles with splendour as yet but dimly seen.” 
The play was procured and studied; the “ Sicilian 
Vespers” of Casimir Delavigne—which, in 1819, 
threw Paris into a ferment—and at a later date, 
“Louis XI.’’ were also subjected to a careful 
perusal, and not without effect. They at least dis- 
closed the possession of certain qualities of the 
heart that have ever since been his boast ; and it is, 
he assures us, with profound satisfaction that he 
dates from so early a period his well known im- 


partial appreciation of contemporaneous works. 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


ad Tessues wrote one of the most beautiful verses 
ever penned when he said— 


Homo sum, nil humanum a me alienum’ puto ; 


and M. Dumas is proud to sympathise in the senti. 
ment, and to look complacently down from the 
altitudes of his own egotism upon the poets and 
the penmen of his age. To this first glimpse of 
the nighty spirit of poesy brooding over the chaos 
of his mind succeeded the incitements of a first 
love, kindling new hopes and joys, colouring the 
dream of life with rich golden hues, and disclosing 
in the depths of his nature a lower deep still open- 
ing wide. To the aspirations that began to glow 
in his bosom, a practical tendency was given hy the 
return from Paris of a young friend, Adolphe de 
Leuwen, and the relation of his experiences there, 
Adolphe had actually been living with a dramatist, 
had even framed an acquaintance with Scribe—then 
on the threshold of success, and with the stage 
befpre him “ where to choose’”—and had himself 
written a piece that, though refused, had been 
honoured with a “reading” at the Gymnase, 
Dumas commenced scheming; but relatives and 
neighbours shook their heads and universally de- 
nounced him as an idle fellow who would never 
make anything out. Alexandre, however, was bent 
on disappointing his friends; give him a fair field 
and he will break a lance with any cavalier, and 
make the false prophets themselves do him honour, 
In a short time he composed a vaudeville in one 
act, after which it was agreed that he should work 
in unison with Adolphe ; and the latter being soon 
summoned again with bis father to Paris, it was 
determined that he should use his influence to get 
their joint productions played. Meantime, the 
scanty resources of his mother were failing them, 
and it became more than ever incumbent to labour 
diligently for his daily bread. Deviolane, one of his 
old masters, was at this time also called away to the 
capital to become “ Conservateur’’ of the forests of 
the Duke of Orleans; and Dumas sighed to follow 
him, not as a subordinate at the desk, but that he 
might force a passage for himself into the charmed 
circle of literature and poetry. Striving for the 
present to content himself with his hopes, he ae 
cepted an advantageous situation that offered at a 
notary’s at Crespy. But here a novel temptrtion 
presented itself; his new master being occasionally 
absent for several days together, it occurred to him 
to seize the opportunity, and with an old fellow 
clerk steal a march on Paris. The plan was no 
sooner projected than it was settled between them; 
and the first chance found them on the road. They 
carried a common purse, and their guns, with which, 
to make up for deficiencies, they shot as much 
game as they could take with them to sell in the 
city. Once there, the first thing was to seek out 
Adolphe, and turn his patronage to some account. 
The vaudeville speculation had come to nothing; 
but the theatre was open to them as auditors, if 
not as authors. Adolphe welcomed him heartily, 
conducted him forthwith to Talma, and obtained 4 
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free admission for him to the evening’s entertain- 
ment to see the great tragedian as Scylla. An 


him, pleasantly shortened the interval to the per- 
formance; but all pleasures paled before those which 
it brought with it. Let us leave M. Dumas to 
expatiate in the recollection. The curtain down, 
Adolphe led him behind the scenes that he might 
thank Talma for the enjoyment afforded. The 
celebrated actor, surrounded by many of the 
celebrities of the day, again kindly received him. 
“What are you doing?” he asked; and when his 
youthful admirer, blushing with false shame, whis- 
pered that he was a clerk,—“‘ You need not despair 
for all that,” he added, “Corneille was a lawyer’s 


clerk. Gentlemen, I present to you a future 
Corneille.”” Not satisfied with the compliment, 


Dumas relates that he begged him to lay his hand 
on his head, and that he did so, saying, ‘‘ Alexandre 
Dumas, I baptize thee poet in the name of Shaks- 
pere, Corneille, and Schiller.” And the interview 
concluded by his advising him to go home, and 
study, and await his “ call.” 

This benediction was ample satisfaction for all 
the fatigue and dangers of the journey; it more 
than compensated for the anger of his employer, 
whose threats, in the exbiliration of the moment, 
Dumas chose to interpret into a positive dismissal. 
How to live in Paris became now the problem. 
He sold his dog, scraped together what money he 
could by all sorts of devices, and besought his 
mother to let him go, and make at least one cam- 
paiga in the capital. He would find out his 
father’s friends, introduce himself, and crave their 
help to place him in a position where he might 
work worthily of his name. Despite household 
exigencies, her consent was with difficulty extorted ; 
but once gained, he quickly completed his prepara- 
tious, and, obtaining a letter of recommendation to 
General Foy from one of the provincial magnates. 
Away he went into the great world, believing it a 
garden of flowers, all the gates of which were open 
to him, and that, like Ali Baba, he had only to 
pronounce the word Sesame to cleave rocks asunder. 

The evening of his arrival in Paris, Dumas wrote 
to the Duke de Bellune, the Minister of War, 
requesting an audience, and appealing to the friend- 
ship he once entertained for his father, the repub- 
lican General. The next morning he procured a 
directory to look for the address of those other 
“friends” whose influence warranted any hope for 
the future. Then he set out to make his calls. 
The first visit was to Marshal Jourdain, who thought 
he remembered a General Alexandre Dumas, but 
had never heard that he had a son. The next was 
to General Sebastiani, who received him with equal. 
Coolness, and continued busily dictating to his 
amanuensis, snuff-box in hand. The bright dreams 
of the morning began to fade, as the young aspi- 
rant turned sorrowfully away ; bat there was yet 
‘nother name—that of General Verdier, who had 
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served under his father in Egypt 
himself into a cabriolet, and drove off to find him. 
hour in that curious literary laboratory, the café, | The modest quarters of the old republican surprised 
where sat Théaulon busily composing with a crowd | him; and when he saw him with palette and brash 
of young playwrights writing or chattering about | bending over an unfinished battle-seene, he drew 


; and he threw 


back, as if mistaken in the man. ‘“ So you are 
astonished,” said the General, “ to see me handling 
the brush after handling the sabre so well? What 
would you have? Mine is a restless hand—I 
must employ it on something. Now, let’s hear 
what you want.” The mention of the name of 
Damas brought vividly back the remembrance of 
olden times ; but the poor General could only invite 
him to dinner the next day, and meanwhile counsel 
him how to act—to expect nothing from the 
Minister of War, but to go at once to General Foy. 
Accordingly, the following morning, Dumas selected 
his letter of introduction, and presented himself at 
the house of General Foy. The General received 
him in the midst of his papers, writing his “ His- 
toire de la Péninsula.” His piercing eyes glancing 
from the table made the intruder tremble ; but 
when, at the mention of his name, the old man 
began to talk of his father’s services, and after 
reading the letter he brought with him, spoke 
familiarly and kindly, his confidence returned. 
“Come, then; what shall we do for you?” 
‘“‘ Whatever you please, General.” “ But I should 
know first what you are fit for.” ‘Oh, not for 
anything great.” “ Let’s see—what do you know ? 
—a little mathematics?” ‘No General.” At 
least you have some notion of algebra, geometry, 
and natural philosophy?”—and he stopped be- 
tween each word, till auswered by the blushes of 
his would-be protegé, who, for the first time, stood 
confronted with his own ignorance. “ No, General,” 
he answered stammering. ‘“ You understand Latin 
and Greek?” “A little.” “You speak some 
modern language?” “ Italian pretty well; German 
very badly.” “I will get you placed with Lafitte, 
then. You understand accounts?” ‘“ Not at all,’’ 
answered Alexandre, writhing under the examina- 
tion; “my education, General, was altogether 
neglected, and I am ashamed to say so. I only 
now perceive it; but I will begin again, I give you 
my word of honour.” “ But, meanwhile, mon ami, - 
have you any means of living ” 
sighed Dumas, overwhelmed by a sense of his 
own helplessness. The General reflected a minute. 
“Give me your address; I will consider what I 


can do for you”—and he pushed pen and paper 


I took the pen (says Dumas, describing the scene) 
which this man had jast been writing. I 
wet with use, and laid it down on the desk. “ 
will not write with your pen, General ; it 
fanation.” “What a boy you are. Stop, 
one.” “ Thank you.” I wrote; the General 
I had written but a few words when he clapped 
exclaiming, “ We are safe!” “How so 
beautiful hand.” I let my head fall on my bosom ; 
power to hold it up. A beautiful hand! that was 
could boast. 4 brevet dincapacité, oh! il Mail bien & 
A beautiful hand! I might then one day hope to be a 
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What a future opened before me! I could willingly have 
cut off my right hand. 

General Foy continued, without appearing to 
perceive what passed in his mind, “I dine to-day 
with the Duke of Orleans; I will speak to him 
about you. Sit there. Draw up a petition, and 
write as well as you can.” Dumas silently obeyed, 


' 


ALEXANDRE DUMAES. 


impediment, and he was transferred to another 
department where he might leave his desk at an 
earlier hour. The friendly voice of his fellow clerks 
had warned him against the mention of literature 


in the presence of his superiors, who deemed its 





and the petition finished, he was invited to come | 


back to breakfast the next morning, and learn the | } 
_unfrequently in the way of his advancement. A 


particulars of its reception. 

With the morrow Dumas did not fail to return, 
and the first word of the General, as he opened the 
door, reassured his hopes. The affair had been 

—he was at once to enter the seerétariat 
of the Duke as a supernumerary, at a salary of 
1,200 frances. “It was not much,” added the 
General; “ but he must work, aud remember his 
promise to stndy.”’ Breakfast was joyously 
despatched over this good news, and a letter as 
gladly written to announce it to his mother. This 
done, he bounded to tle Palais Royal, and the 
same day was installed in his office. There was 
no reason to despair—‘ Béranger could not com- 
mand tnore money when he entered the university.” 
His hours of work-business, from half-past ten to 
five o’clock, and from seven to ten during the 
evening, left him little time for systematic study ; 
but he set himself vigorously to carry out his 
resolutions, and the advice of two congenial com- 
panions whom he found in the office, contributed 
greatly to his encouragement. He knew sufficient 


Latin to go on without help, and he bought with 


what remained of his little store of francs, a 
* Juvenal,” a “ Tacitus,’ and a “Suetonius.” 
Geography he made his recreation, and under the 
guidance of a young physician, he sought an 
acquaintance with chemistry and physiology. His 
iron constitution enabled him to supplement the 
limited leisure of the day by long hours at night. 
Then, he informs us, began that protracted struggle 
of his will with circumstances, which, having at 
first no settled object, ended by leaving him the 
victor; and in those feverish watches of the mid- 
night, he contracted habits, which, having never 
been lost, “ make the magnitude of his labours in- 
comprehensible, even to friends who cannot divine 
at what hour, or in what time he accomplishes 
them.” His beautiful handwriting, in other 
respects, stood him in good stead. For two years the 
Duke of Orleans never sent a despatch to a 
crowned head that was not transcribed by his pen; 
soon the mechanical task of copying became so easy, 
that while his fingers rapidly ran to and fro, he 
could give the reins to his imagination, and wander 
in the favourite reigions of thought; and in due 
time, his salary was raised to 1,500 francs, with a 


cultivation as a profession incompatible with the 
discharge of the duties due to themselves. 

were prudent councillors; for Damas found his rash 
avowals exposed him to suspicion, and stood not 


| third change—into the Direction des Foréts—threw 


possible “ gratification” of 250 at the year’s end. | 


There was yet one thing that seriously impeded his 
progress ; it was necessary to study socicty as well 
as literature, but the engagements of the evening 
effectually prevented his doing both. A represen- 
tation of his wishes to M. Oudard, the chef de 
bureau, ultimately succeeded in removing even this 





him again under the authority of Deviolane, one of 
his oldest masters in the country, and one who nad 
never scrupled to denounce his unfortunate subordi- 
nate as a worthless dreamer. A series of squabbles 
was the inevitable result. But Dumas, in the 
interim, had gained immeasurably{upon his former 
self. He had grown familiar with the illustrious 
names that adorned the age; had watched the 
glittering constellation, and already fancied he saw 
the star of his own fortunes beaming out in bril- 
liance among them; Chateaubriand, and Nodier, 
and Delavigne, and Scribe, and Lamartine, and 
Hugo, and de Vigny—a long and miscellaneous 
scroll, the champions of a buried past, the herald of 
a glorious fature—men who had fought and won 
and faded in their strength—athletes beating the 
air in the energy of youth; and he longed to write 
himself beside them. The circle of his acquaint 
ance, ever extending, included some of the most 
popular, if not the greatest, dramatists of the day; 
so that he was well fortified within and without 
against the complaints of his obstinate superior. 
The range of his studies gradually widened; and 
new elements of power were continually disclosed. 
He read Scott, and Cooper, and Byron — his 
“brother in poverty, at least ;’’ he followed with 
intense eagerness the fluctuating conflict between 
the classic and romantic schools of part—that re- 
action against the accepted laws of criticism which 
was the necessary supplement of political revolution. 
Translations from the English and German drama- 
tists—though too frequently verifying the Ltalian 
proverb, éraduttere traditore—evinced the progress 
of the movement on the stage; nor were there 
wanting men in each department to represent the 
various shades of opinion that passed across the 
public mind. 

This inner life of the student endured for three 
years, without leading to any positive result—with- 
out his producing anything, or even, as he assures 
us, feeling the impulse to compose. The construc 
tion of the ordinary drama, and even the spirit of 
its dialogues, was alien to his tastes; and the 
contemplation of such works only deepened the 
conviction of his inability to rival them. Not yet 
had he divined a more excellent way. About this 
time some English actors arrived in Paris. Ham 
let, the favourite of his boyhood, was announced 
for representation, and Dumas, of course, took his 
place in the pit. Let the effect be described in 
his own words :— 


Imagine a man born blind, whose sight is restored, wh? 
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discovers an entire world of which he had no idea; imagine 
Adam awaking after his creation, and finding the enamelled 
earth under his feet, over his head the glowing sky, around 
him trees of golden fruit, in the distance a river,a broad and 
peantifal silver stream, by his side a young and lovely 
woman; and you will have an idea of the enchanted Eden, 
the door of which this representatiqg opened to me. Oh, 
this then was what I sought, what I wanted, and what was 


to come; it was these men of the theatre, forgetting that | 11... in Paris, Dumas chanced to visit the 


they are in a theatre ; it was this factitions life by force of 
art approaching actual life ; it was this reality in word and 
gesture which made the actors the creatures of God with their 
virtues, passions, weaknesses, instead of affected, spiritless, 
ranting, and sententious heroes. Oh, Shakspere, merci ! 
Oh, Kemble et Smithson, merci! Merci @ mon Dieu! merci a 
mes anges 72 podsie. 

I thus saw Romeo, Virginius, Shylock, William Tell, 
Othello; I saw Macready, Kean, Young. I read,I devoured 
the foreign repertoire, and I perceived that in the dramatic 
world everything emanated from Shakspere as in the nataral 
world everything emanated from the sun; that no one could 
be compared to him, for he was as dramatic as Corneille, as 
concise as Moliére, as original as Calderon, as thoughtfal as 
Géethe, as impassioned as Schiller. I perceived that his 
works by themselves embraced more types of character than 
the works of all others united. I perceived, in fine, that he 
was the one who, after God, had created most. Thence- 
forward my vocation was decided ; I felt that that speciality 
to which every man is called, was opened to me; I had a 
confidence in myself that till then had failed me, and I 
launched out boldly towards the future against which I had 
always feared I should dash myself to pieces. 


“Tt is men, and not man, who create,” and 
Dumas, therefore, conscious of the difficulties that 
beset the career he now embraced, began by a still 
more diligent culture to prepare to overcome them. 
He read Shakspere, Corneille, Molitre, Calderon, 
Goethe, and Schiller—analysed, and produced, and 
experimented, till he believed himself possessed of 
the secret of their power. But what are we to 
think of this direct inspiration? Was the mantle 
of the great bard caught by his admiring follower, 
or is the whole story as much an exaggeration of 
fact as it is of language—a ruse to cover the dis- 
ciple with the glory of his master? Granted the 
impulse given, it is still impossible to reconcile this 
praise of the English actors with his praise of 
Talma; nor can we forget that.if then the “call” 
of destiny spoke trumpet-tongued to ear and hcart, 
the ambition of his youth, as testified by many a 
fruitless effort, had pointed throughout in the same 
direction. Indeed, these earlier endeavours were 
at length about to appear in tangible form. The 
pressure of poverty continued to be felt—a “ spur 
that pricked the sides of his intent.” His colla- 
boration with De Leuwen availing nothing, he 
induced Rosseau, a writer of more skill and ex- 
perience, to co-operate with them; and the first 
fruits of this new association was a vaudeville, “ La 
Chasse et L’Amour,” that was played with gre. t 
Success at the Ambigu theatre, and, for the first 
time in the life of Dumas, raised the question of 
the rights of authors. ‘These he found to consist 
in twelve frances a night and six places in the 
theatre—equivalent, when shared among the three, 
. six franes a day. Overjoyed with his good 
ortune, he was nevertheless not slow to avail him- 


self of a suggestion of his wary comrade, and to 
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sell his interest in the performance to one of those 
speculators peculiar to the French theatre for fifty 
francs. Another vaudeville followed with similar 
success ; but an attempt to combine with Soulié, 
who had just translated “ Romeo and Juliet,” in 
some more more serious work, failed altogether. 


Not long after the appearance of the English 


Exposition of Sculpture. A group, representing 
Christine ordering the assassination of Monaldeschi 
struck his attention, and suggested the idea of a 
tragedy. A plan was quickly sketched, and in 
four months “ Christine” was finished. Every 
moment that could be snatched from the mechanical 
duties of the office—and the rapidity with which 
he wielded his pen made him master of many—was 
devoted to its composition, and three days rebellious 
absence in consequence of a collision with his 
superior, that nearly ended in his expulsion, were 
pressed into the service, and materially contributed 
towards its completion. 

Whilst I was at the secretariat (says Dumas), where I went 
to the office at ten o'clock in the morning, I did not go 
away till the evening, then returning at eight not to leave 
again till ten—when I traversed eight times a day the road 
from 55 in the Faubourg St. Denis to 216 in the Rue St. 
Honoré—I was so wearied that I could seldom work in an 
upright posture. I laid down and went to sleep, having 
arranged my work on the table near my bed. I slept for 
two hours, and at midnight my mother awoke me that she 
might rest in her turn. Then I used to work as I lay; and 
to this lying down work I became so accustomed, that for a 
long time after I obtained my liberty I continued it whenever 
I also contracted the 
habit of writing ‘my dramas in an inverted hand. This habit 
I have not lost like the other, and even now I have one sort 
of writing for my dramas and another for my romances. 


“Christine” finished, the great question was how 
to get it played? Itso happened that at one of his 
first visits to the theatre, Dumas had sat beside 
Charles Nodier, and been honoured with his con- 
versation. He resolved to turn the interview to 
good account, and remembering Nodier’s intimacy 
with Baron Taylor, the royal commissaire of the 
Théatre Francais, wrote requesting him to solicit a 
“reading” for his drama. The answer came from 
Taylor himself, appointing an hour to meet him at 
his house. Prompt to the time, Damas was there. 
He read the first act with trembling voice; the 
second and each succeeding one with greater con- 
fidence. The piece was approved, and he went 
away with a lightsome step. Three days later he 
was seated in the green room with all the grandees 
of the Théatre Francais listening round him: the 
drama was received with acclamation, “I went 
out of the theatre,” writes Dumas, “ elated and 
proud as when my first mistress said to me, I love 
thee. I made my way along the street, measuring 
every one who passed from head to foot, as much 
as to say, ‘You!—yow have not written “Christine !” 
—you are not going from the Théatre F 
you are not received by acclamation ’—and in my 
joyous absence of mind, I made an attempt to jump 
over some water, and fell in the midst; I did not 
sec the carriages, and ran into the horses, On 
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reaching home, I had lost my manuscript ; but it 
was all the same to me—I knew it by heart.” 
The next morning the newspapers announced 


the reception of the drama, and for the first time | 


the name of Dumas made a noise in the world. 
The news spread to the Palais Royal, and was 
whispered from room to room, so that, when the 
author appear 'd, his chef de bureau alone was 
silent. He could not forget the hours stolen from 
the desk. From that time it was an open war; 
the strictest surveillance was exercised over the 
reckless truant, and if at any time found away from 
his post, his absence was immediately reported to 
the Directeur-General. The “ gratifications,” then 
due, but in their nature dependent upon the good 
behaviour and diligence of the subordinate, were 
in his case withheld. No martyr ever endured 
a more vigilant persecution; “ but,’’ says Dumas, 
with customary profanity, “ God gave me strength 
to support all this, and God only knows what I 
suffered.” Still, why this ready blame of so 
natural a procedure? His neglect of duty is 
punished; his intellectual efforts are rewarded. 
Were it not that all things and men were bound 
to perceive his genius, and smooth the way for its 
regal progress, who could dispute the justice of his 
fate ? 

Some months passed, and the petty intrigues of 
the green room intervened to prevent “Christine” 
being brought en the stage. Dumas, therefore, 
resolved to commence another work, and happening 
to read a passage relating to the assassination of 
St. Megrin, the subject so commended itself that 
he at once made it the basis of his tragedy. In 
three months “Henri III.” was finished, and 
received with enthusiasm, which this time Dumas 
did not allow to cool. He urged that one or other 
of his dramas should be immediately played, and 
the choice fell upon the last made. Two hours 
a-day were stolen from the Palais Royal for the 
rehearsals, till his impatient “‘ chef’’ became ex- 





asperated, and he was at last given to understand 
that he must choose between his piece and his 
place. 


I answered (writes Dumas) that I held my place frog 
the Duke of Orleans, and that in him alone did I recognig 
any right to take it fram me; that as to my salary, it cog 
the budget 126 francs a month, that was another thing ; | 
offered to renounce it. This offer was accepted. From thy 
day I ceased to receive my salary, but also ceased to go ty 
the office, to the great alarm of my poor mother. This 
alarm, it is true, had been awakened, and was Cherished by 
the officious opinions that certain persons charitably gar 
her, the general burden of which was, that my piece woul 
fail, and that I should lose my place; two prophecies, | 
think, that they should have spared her years, if not he 
heart. These opinions produced a greater effect than eve 
they expected, who, under the mask of interest, made thems 
means of revenge. Three days before the representation of 
“Henri IIL,” my poor mother, crushed by chagrin ani 
anxiety, was attacked by a frightful apoplexy, which nearly 
ended in death, and from which she only escaped with the 
loss of an arm anda limb. Let any one judge of my position, 
placed as I was, between my mother at death’s door, and my 
piece ready to be played; there all my past, here all my 
fature; on the one hand all my hope, on the other all my 
heart. 


The day of the representation arrived. Dumas 
went to the Duke of Orleans, and begged him to 
assist at the solemn struggle that was to decide 
the *‘ to be or not to be” of his life. His Royal 
Highness had a number of the nobility engaged to 
dine with him ; but it was arranged that he should 
not only come himself, but bring his guests with 
him. The day was passed by the bedside of his 
mother ; the evening found him in the theatre just 
as the curtain rose. The coup dil was brilliaat 
in the extreme. The first gallery was thronged 
with princes, starred with the orders of five or six 
different nations ; the aristocracy crowded the 
boxes, and the women sparkled with jewels. The 
first act was listened to attentively; at the end of 
the second the curtain fell in the midst of applause; 
and from the third act to the end, it was a perfect 
delirium of success. 








THE LIFE OF 


Any profession would furnish a curious biographer 
with material for a book, if he could trace clearly 
the causes that have led to the rise or fall of a 
business, and the struggles of individuals to over- 
come difficulties, or their sorrows as they sunk 
beneath them. Any life, however humble, fairly 
told would form an interesting and profitable 
narrative; and our want in biography is not of 
subjects, butof truth. Some professions undoubtedly 
offer more ample material than others for this de- 
scription of literature. The life of a publisher 
should be richer in recordable incidents than that 
of a compositor or an operative paper-maker. Few 
occupations indeed offer more opportunities of use- 
fulness than a publisher’s business. Even in those 





A PUBLISHER. 


| departments of the trade that may be considered 


more decorative than useful, it necessarily brings 
those who pursue it into direct contact with peculiar 
classes of men. We hear frequently of large profits 
made by publishers from the labours of. literary 
men, and very rarely of the losses which they ex- 
perience from the same source. A slight acquaint 
ance with the world is necessary in order 
recollect the names of publishers who have grasped, 
not at wealth merely, but at its odds and ends, its 
fragments, with all the tenacity of passion; but 
they are not the rule of the trade, they are its ex 
ceptions. The nature of the risk taken by 

publishers often involves serious casei 


requires far more sagacity and general knowledge 
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in its adoption than are necessary for the successful 
tion of many other “ ventures,”’ involving a 
larger outlay. The business has many branches, 
distinetly isolated, and each requiring different 
trestment. Publishers prosecute a particular class 
of publications alone, and often decline to enter upon 
more than one field. The public are familiar with 
the general distinction of “religious’’ publishers, 
which divides into church and dissenting, evangeli- 
cal and non-evangelical, sections; and the general 
character of a new work may be assumed with 
tolerable accuracy from the name of the publisher. 
Those who devote themselves to scientific business 
divide in a similar manner, and we should not ex- 
pect to find an architectural work in the catalogue 
of a medical house. 

Many years ago now, a new class of publishers 
arose, who communicated with their ultimate 
customers often without the aid of booksellers. 
They formed the number trade, and sold tneir 
stock by “a house to shop” canvass of agents, who 
received subscriptions for works to be published 
at stated intervals. The numbers, as they appeared, 
were distributed by a deliverer, who received pay- 
ment in cash. This mode of selling and trans- 
mitting books was, and is still, expensive; but it 
certainly created a sale that could not, when the 
plan originated, have been expected by any other 
mode; and it carried works into homes where they 
never would have been found if the buyers had 
been left to purchase them in their coinplete form. 
The canvassers and deliverers penetrated into 
quarters where the ordinary booksellers could not 
reach, and from which no person sought them. The 
works were, moreover, placed before probable 
purchasers in a more attractive form than advertise- 
ments and circulars can assume. ‘They were con- 
veyed to the buyers at distant and stated intervals. 
They were paid easily, because they arrived in smail 
quantities ; and for the same reason they were read, 
when the entire volume, delivered at once, might 
have remained uncut, as a labour too desperate to 
commence. 

Success in this department of the publishing 
business required great energy and punctuality. 
The deliverers were often pursuing a circuit 
hundreds of miles from the publishing office. A 
staf of men who would perform the duty, and 
could, at the same time, be entrusted with the 
proceeds, was not easily formed ; but, after the busi- 
hess was fairly in operation, the men were easily 
found—for the difficulty in this, as in every similar 
case, was at the beginning. The publication of 
books in numbers did not, we believe, originate 
with persons in the trade. The firm of Blackie 
aud Fullarton, in Glasgow, if not the earliest pub- 
lishers in this line, certainly rendered it popular, 
and prosecuted it with success. ‘The firm has now 

net into two distinct houses, and one of them, 
Blackie and Sons, of Glasgow, have, perhaps, the 
largest business in this department. Neither of 
Sra wiginal partners was, we believe, connected 
boyhood with printing or publishing ; yet the 








elder Mr. Blackie has seen his business, and the 
establishments connected with his business, assume 
a magnitude of which he could have had little 
expectation fifty years since—for his firm may be 
considered the most extensive book producers in 
Scotland; while the capital sunk in copyrights, 
machinery, types, and stereotypes, must represent 
a magnificent fortune, which has been well deserved 
and is well employed. An estimate cannot be 
formed of the advantage conferred upon the public 
by the original enterprise of Messrs. Blackie and 
Fullartow, unless we could ascertain the number 
of books issued by them, and the proportion that 
would probably not have been purchased unless 
upon this scheme. Many of their publications 
have been of a theological character ; but no depart- 
ment of. literature or science can be named in 
which they have not operated. The greater part 
of the houses who have published chiefly in the 
number trade began business with a comparatively 
small capital, or with none. Their gigantic estab- 
lishments have been reared upon very assiduous 
labour, and are monuments of perseverance, 
crowned with success ; in some measure, because it 
was accompanied with tact and talent. 

“Lhe Life of Alderman Kelly,” by the Rev. R. 
C. Feil, illustrates very favourably the career of 
an eminent and successful publisher, who, com- 
menciug business on a contracted sphere, com- 
pletely systematised the number trade in Eagland, 
realised a large fortune, and passed creditably 
through the higher municipal offices, as incidents 
of a long life, distinguished by unblemished in- 
tegrity and kindness to those with whom, in any 
way, the late Alderman became connected. He 
was born at Chevening in the county of Kent, 
where his father had been engaged as a shepherd 
until his marriage with the daughter of a small 
farmer in the neighbourhood, when he became an 
innkeeper. But the business was distasteful to 
both husband and wife; probably because they 
were unaccustomed to its duties; and they soun 
took possession of a small farm, having apparently 
lost in the inn a sum of two hundred pounds, 
which John Kelly had creditably accumulated when 
employed as a shepherd, and in purchasing cattle 
for the neighbouring farmers. The farm which 
they cultivated at first contained only thirty acres. 
It was afterwards extended to seventy acres 
of “cold wet land”—a burden that only adequate 
capital or immense in labour could have 
enabled them to surmount. They had no capital, 
and although they passed a very laborious life, yet 
when John Kelly died many years afterwads, his 
son had to pay some hundreds of poands which 
were due upon the farm. 

Thomas Kelly, the future Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don—who was to proclaim the accession of Qugen 
Victoria in the is of ber dominions—to 
entertain the Duke of Wellington in the city—to 
inaugurate his equestrian statue on the 


on 
—and, finally, at the close of his mayoralty, to 
entertain the Sovereign in the Guildball—grew up 
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on this cold and ragged farm, in humble circum- 
stances ; followed the sheep and the horses as he 
advanced in years, and gathered his education 
from little schools, in fragments of time, during his 
youth. He felt his condition hopeless as a member 
of a large and a poor family, who seemed destined 
to drag a scanty livelihood out of sterile soil. His 
biographer relates the various steps by which he 
was led to seek employment in London. His first 
engagement was in a Lambeth brewery, where he 
acted in some capacity, not clearly stated, for two 
to three years, when the firm stopped its business, 
and he obtained employment as a shopman with 
Mr. Hogg, a bookseller in Paternoster-row. He 
was to board and lodge on the premises, and to 
receive in addition a salary of ten pounds annually. 
He remained in this situation for more than twenty 
years, gradually obtaining additions to his salary, 
which, however, came slowly, and left him, at 
middle life, with only eighty pounds a-year, out of 
which he appears to have paid his father’s rent. 
At the age of thirty-eight, he was offered a part- 
nership with Mr. Hogg’s son; but he declined the 
connexion from some scruples respecting the young 
man’s habits and character, which appear to have 
been well-founded. At thirty eight years of age 
he commenced business upon his own account, 
obviously without capital, in a single room, for 
which he was a sub-tenant to a barber in the Row. 
He prospered with some remainders of stock which 
he purchased; and then followed his first large 
speculation in publishing, 


THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


One of the first works upon which Kelly tried his experi- 
ment was a large Family Bible, in folio, with explanatory 
notes, by the Rev. John Malham, Rector of Hilton, Dorset. 
This gentleman, who had been engaged for upwards of thirty 
years in selecting and arranging the materials for the work, 
but had not had the means or opportunity of publishing it, 
readily accepted Kelly’s offer for the copyright, and under- 
took the careful revision of the press. To enhance the 
value of the work, and impart an additional stimulus to its 
sale, it was embellished with copper-plate illustrations, and 
printed in large type, on paper of then superior quality, 
having the following words, in water marks, on every sheet, 
“ Kelly’s Family Bible.” Being at that day quite a novelty, 
it proved exceedingly attractive, and had a very rapid sale. 
Indeed, to this, his first work of importance, he had from 
thirty to forty thousand subscribers to commence with, all 
procared by his own appointed agents; to whom the several 
numbers of the work—of which there were, in all, one 
hundred and seventy-three, at eightpence each—were paid 
for on delivery. If it be true that its sale ultimately ex- 
tended to eighty thousand copies, which he thought probable 
himself, he mast have paid in duty to government on this 
Bible alone, the enormous sum of twenty thousand pounds ; 
for the work, when complete, inclading its stout paper 
w rs, weighed twenty pounds, and the duty at that day 
on all kinds of paper, was threepence per pound or five 
shiliings upon every entire copy which he sold. The price 
to the purchaser of every such copy, in its completed form, 
amounting to five pounds, fifteen shillings, and fourpence, 
the total sum prodaced by the sale of this extraordinary 
effort—admitting his own estimate of the number of copies 
sold to have been correct—mast have exceeded four hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds. Of this sum however—the 
agents allowances for canvassing and delivery being deducted 
—little more than one-half returned into the pocket of the 





publisher, to meet his own payments to the author, paper 
maker, engraver, etc. There are grounds for believing, thy 
the success that attended the sale of this Bible, led to th 
publication, on a similar plan, of the one which sabsequently 
appeared under the sanctiom of our church rulers, and way 
known as the joint work of the late Dr. D’Oyley and Bi 
Mant. At least it is certain that at the consultation hey 
at Lambeth Palace, when the publication of that Bible wy 
determined on, some of the numbers of its popular pre. 
decessor were seen lying on the table. Although this att 

on the part of the Church, to supply the wants of her 
members, enjoyed the rare, and, as it was thought by the 
trade, the unfair privilege, of being exempted from the pay. 
ment of duty, Kelly continued, notwithstanding, to prosecate 
his plans in this department of his business, with a persis. 
tency and vigour, that bade defiance to all competition. Ty 
the various editions of the Holy Scriptures which he wa 
afterwards the means of giving to the world, and to the 
probable number of copies which he sold, I propose to 
advert hereafter. 


The publication of this Family Bible was, a 
the time, a great effort; yet it was a dear book, 
not equal, we believe, in any respect, to the editions of 
the Scriptures, with Mathew Henry’s Commentary, 
now published at half the price. The book was 
dear, as is evinced by the fact that its success 
rendered Mr. Kelly a rich man; although nearly 
one-half of the price paid by purchasers was allowed 
for agency, canvassing, and delivery. The sale of 
eighty thousand copies at that period was a 
wonderful achievement, and the moral results 
alone must have gratified the young publisher. 

In the prosecution of his business, Mr. Kelly’s 
attention was early directed to the advantages of 
stereotyping, which began to be practised forty 
years ago. He was opposed by the printing trade, 
not much more enlightened than other trades, and 
at one time intended to print upon his own 
account. He was led to abandon the idea, and he 
continued chiefly to employ the Messrs. Clowes. 
He had recommended Mr. Clowes, Senr., to Mr. 
Hogg, and Mr. Kelly, in a note, wrote an account 
of the beginning of 


THE LARGEST LONDON PRINTING-OFFICE, 


When I commenced business on my own account, he 
printed my first sheet, and, most likely, his excellent sons 
will print my last. The most cordial connexion subsisted 
between us until his death, January, 1847. He always 
gratefully acknowledged, and his sons, who, happily for 
themselves, follow the excellent example for integrity and 
indastry of their worthy father, do still the same, that they 
owe their great success to this hamble beginning.—T., K. 

Such, in the language of one most competent to describe 
it, was the origin of a man, who, commencing business on 
his own account under no ordinary circumstances of difi- 
culty, succeeded, by unwearied industry and perseverance, in 
forming an important connexion, and placing himself at the 
head of the largest printing establishment in Europe. He 
was among the first to see the new era of printing that was 
opened by the introdnction of the steam-press; and his 
engines, at Northumberland-court, were the first that were 
applied to the production of books. The demand for cheap 
literature, of which the “Penny Magazine” was the most 
extraordinary example, gave a new impulse to his energies; 
and, in connexion with a vast amount of government busi 
ness, laid the foundation of the gigantic printing manufac 
tory in Stamford-street, so often described, and so celebrated 
wherever English books penetrate. To have accomplished 
the great results of his business, from so small a beginning, 
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‘ved the eflurts of no commen man. Possessing the 
ns wers of business organisation, and an energy 
which Po ik every ordinary difficulty, he accomplished in 
many instances, undertakings which were almost marvellous. 
To work off half a million sheets of paper in a week ; to set 


“pt of a parliamentary report, in the same time ; to priat 
the “ Nautical Almanack,” consisting of five or six hundred 

of figures, without a single error, in sixteen or seven- 
teen days, were amongst the recorded wonders of Mr. Clowes’s 

‘<hment. ‘The labours of his life will be permanently 
associated with the intellectual developement, and the perse- 
rering energy, Which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
our own times; while his own immediate friends and rela- 
tives, to whom he was endeared by his kind and generous 
nature, and who deeply lament his loss, will hardly fail to 
refer to the subject of these notices, as to an instrument in 
the hands of Divine Providence, of a measure, at least, of the 
success which attended him. 

Mr. Kelly’s business was undoubtedly a most 
important assistance to this great printing office. 
It belonged to a steady class of work not required 
in haste or hurry like many of the Government 
orders, but proceeding at a regular and quiet pace, 
and capable of being wrought in between the fits 
and starts of, perhaps, more profitable employment. 


THE PROGRESS OF WEALTH. 


That Family Bible must have been a great help 
to the young publisher. His enterprise deserved 
success, and it were well for the world that wealth 
were always won in an equally good cause. His 
agents began now to copy “the master ;” but not 
all with equal fortunes. Mr. Kelly, it should be 
borne in mind, began business without any capital in 
1809. He lost in 1820 a sum of £11,664, being 
over-accepted bills to his paper maker who became 
bankrupt. He paid in 1818, £30,000 for the stock 
of a person who had once held his agency, but 
having gone into business on his own account, had 
got into difficulties. He paid in 1819 and 1820, 
£20,006 for two smaller stocks belonging to two 
more of his former agents, in precisely similar 
circumstances. In or near to 1820 he lost £4,000 
by another bankruptcy. Thus in eleven years he 
had lost, or expended on the stocks of other parties, 
a sum of £65,000; but he had then a large stock of 
his own; for in 1822 that part of it on his own 
premises in Paternoster-row was valued at £60,000. 
The stock of stereotype plates and paper at his 
printers was probably worth £40,000; and he was 
@ man in easy pecuniary circumstances, keeping a 
balance at his bankers, and not then permitting 
his own accounts to remain long unpaid; so that 
his profits for the eleven years subsequent to his 
commencement in business could not have averaged 
mach under £12,000 per annum. For some years 
they must have been greater, for he never made 
nearly that sum of money in the front room of the 
barber’s shop. 

His wealth was generously employed. He had 
been a faithful servant, who received few favours 
from his employers; yet he paid an annuity to 
Mrs, Hogg, assisted her son until his death, and 
made a provision for his wife similar to that 
he afforded to her mother-in-law. Mr. Kelly was 





he types and complete the impression of a thousand folio | 


never married. He incurred slight housekeeping 

charges, and he was not an extravagant man in 

his personal payments. With a brief exception 
| of eighteen months, he continued to reside in the 
Row, literally amongst his books, until he had 
passed the shrievalty, and, we believe also, the 
Chair. He then purchased a house and some land 
at Streatham. His first tour of any duration was 
made to Ireland; and the name implies that he 
was of Irish extraction. That reason may have 
combined with the interest which he cherished in 
the Church of England to direct his steps to the 
green island of our group. 


THE EXPENSE OF HIS WORKS. 


The following statements may be considered 
generally correct, although, to a professional man, 
some of the items will appear evidently inexact. 
We copy from the 153rd and subsequent pages of 
the volumes :— 


The Oxford Encyclopaedia, when completed, formed seven 
quarto volumes, containing altogether 6,628 closely printed 
pages, all stereotyped ; and between two and three hundred 
engravings. Of this work, he supposed he might have sold 
4,000 copies, which, at £6 per copy, must have yielded a 
return of £24,000; a sum, however, little more than suffi- 
cient to cover the actual expense incurred in getting it 
up; as will be seen from his own estimate of the details 
which was as follows :—“ 6,628 pages: editorship 10s. per 
page ; stereotyping, 10s. ; £6,628. 6,624 reams of paper, for 
4,000 copies, at 28s. per ream, £9,273. Machining 
ditto, at 10s. per ream, £3,312. 224 drawiags, and 
engraving ditto, with many diagrams, &c., £2,250. Pilate. 
paper for ditto, and printing 4,000 impressions of each 
£2,000. Total £23,463.” If we add to this sum the expense 
of wrappers, folding, and stitching, with the loss occasioned 
by waste, and a considerable number of broken sets on hand, 
we shall at once see why he should have classed this work 
amongst the least fortanate of his publishing achievements. 
It is proper to observe, that in the above £6, the agent’s 
charges for canvassing and delivery are not incladed: so 
that to the retail purchaser, the price of the work consider- 
ably exceeds that sum. 

The other five works, enumerated above, met with a 
readier acceptance at the hands of his subscribers ; and may 
be reckoned among those which yielded him a fair return 
for his outlay. Although, like the Encyclopaedia, they were 
all more or less costly to the purchaser, their popular 
character so far counteracted their high price, as to procure 
for them a steady and continuous sale to the close of his 
career. If the reader will bring the information, of which 
he is already possessed, to bear upon the following brie 
summary, or abstract, of the contents of these works, he 
will understand something of the labour and expense of 
getting them up. The five volumes of Wright’s Gazeteer 
of the World contained an aggregate of 3,312 pages, with 88 
plates, maps, diagrams, &. The two quarto volumes of 
Kelly’s Universal Geography, 1,896 pages, with 84 engra- 
vings, and an Atlas of 50 maps. The seven quarto volumes 
of the Architectural Works, though containing, altogether, 
only 1,300 pages of letter-press, were illustrated with 562 
steel engravings, which, inclading designs and working draw- 
ings, alone cost the publisher £6,744, independently of the 
expense of woodcat diagrams, of which the work contains 
several hundreds. The three quarto volumes of Hame’s 
England, 1,978 pages, and 124 engravings. The History 
the French Revolution, and consequent wars, 1,442 pages, 
and 62 engravings. E am not able nor was he himself, to | 
assign, with any degree of precision, the exact limit which 
the circulation of these works severally reached; bat the 
following figures are given upon his own authority, as a 
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near approximation to the truth:—The Gazetteer, 4,000 
copies, at £4 18s. each. Hume's England, 5,000 at £4 10s. 
each. History of French Revolation (three editions ; one in 
folio, two in quarto), 20,000 at £3 each. The Geography 
(six editions, severally revised), 30,000 at £4 4s. each. And 
the Architectural Works, of which the volames were sold 
separately, altogether upwards of 50,000, at an average price 
of £1 12s. or £1 15s. each. 

To these may be added the life of Christ, of which, from 
first to last, in folio and quarto, he could not have sold 
fewer than 100,000 copies, at prices varying from £1 10s. 
to 22 each. These were the full prices paid by the respec- 
tive purchasers to the agents; and included, of course, he 
charges of the latter for canvassing and delivery. The num- 
ber of stereotype plates employed in the production of the 
above, and similar works, mast have been enormous. Inde- 
pendently of those, and they were not a few, which were 
held for him by other prioting-houses in the City, he had at 
Messrs. Clowes’s—as I was informed on visiting that estab- 
lishment in the year 1850—a greater number than any other 
person. 


The value of Mr. Kelly’s transactions in the 
seven works mentioned in the preceding extract 
amounted to nearly half a million, or only twenty 
per cent. above that of his Family Bible alone. 
His scientific works sold more extensively than 
those of any other publisher. The confidence 
felt in their accuracy, from the care bestowed upon 
them by their authors, favoured this result. We 
have heard this confidence expressed by professional 
persons at places far removed from the centre of 
Mr. Kelly’s business. 

When the Princess Charlotte died, he published 
a memoir of that excellent lady, with illustrations. 
The work was only one of temporaiy interest, for 
the princess had no opportunity of becoming 
directly interwoven with the history of her country ; 
but the sale exceeded fifty thousand copies, although 
the price was above a guinea. 

Mr. Fell occupies a considerable part of this 
memoir with an account of the manner in which 
Mr. Kelly discharged his duties in the shrievalty, 
first ; and subsequently in the mayoralty of Lon- 
don. He was elected to serve as sheriff along with 
Alderman Crowdor, in 1825. The charge of 
criminal prisoners is the most important trust now 
devolved upon the sheriffs, and Mr. Kelly personally 
attended to their interests and wants. He found 
time to wait often upon those prisoners who were 
sentenced to death, and while the chaplain’s duties 
were discharged by that gentleman, they were 
supported by the personal exhortations of the 
sheriff. Many pleasing memorials remain of his 
assiduity in a labour of love rather than of law; 
while the unfortunate prisoners for debt received 
from him more effective assistance than a poorer 
man could have bestowed, or a selfish man would 
have given. A curious history is connected with 
his shrievalty. Perhaps it supplies a more romantic 
narrative than any other part of his intercourse 
with the prisoners; and yet, in other cases, his 
exertions were much greater than those made for 


THE SENTENCED PAINTER. 


Mr. Fell states that in 1825 a prisoner lay in 
Newgate under sentence of death. A verdict had | 
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been found against him and judgment recordgj. 
but circumstances justified a postponement of th 
execution, and Mr. Kelly found him reprieve, 
The man spent altogether three years in Newgap 
under sentence of death. The prison authoritig, 
had, however, been so well satisfied of his inno 
cence, that they employed him as schoolmaster 
the boys. He was probably the only schoolmaste 
who ever carried on his profession in a pri 
and passing from the school-room to the og. 
demned cell—a doomed and sentenced man, lef 
for execution. Newgate could reveal 
singular histories, but none, probably, strange 
than the story of the painter, who was also th 
schoolmaster, when Mr. Kelly interfered on his 
behalf, aud his interest in the man arose from what 
we call an accident; but the worthy sheriff kept 
always looking out for such accide.sts. 


Observing in his frequent visits to the schoolroom, thy 
this man possessed considerable talent in painting windov. 
blinds, which it appears he was allowed to do towards th 
support of his family; and seeing, also, some models agi 
sketches in the room, which had been done by him, i 
occurred to Kelly, that if he were supplied with necessary 
materials, and his mind set at rest with respect to his family, 
he might possibly achieve something of a higher order. He 
accordingly proposed his attempting an oil-painting, and gare 
him as a subject, “The Death-warrant,” in other words, th 
official announcement, by the ordinary, to the unfortunate 
criminals in their cells, of their approaching doom. Th 
prisoner, acquiescing readily in the sheriff’s suggestion, the 
latter not only supplied him with materials for the work, but 
also promised to allow his wife a weekly sum for the mais 
tenance of herself and her young children. Under the dire. 
tion of the sheriff and ordinary, the parties introduced inte 
the picture were prevailed upon to allow sketches to be takes 
of themselves ; and the artist had likewise access to the pri- 
soners then under sentence of death. The likeness of al 
the parties was considered so striking, and the picture, ass 
work of art, gave so mucli satisfaction, that another was 
designed as a companion, which was afterwards completed. 
This second effort, which included, iy all, eighteen figures, 
and was equally demonstrative of the natural talent of the 
artist, represents “ The Morning of Execution.” The scese’ 
is laid in what is called the Pressyard, and depicts the ster 
and sombre circumstances which immediately precede the 
culprit’s being led out to the drop. These pictures being 
seen by the late Mr. Northcote, R.A., he admired the group 
ing of them exceedingly, and declared that the young genias 
who had done them, without ever having stadied oil-painting, 
ought not to be shut up in a prison; and that if the sherif 
would explain the case, he would refer it to Sir Williaa 
Knighton, with a view to its being named to the King. The 
result was, that a petition was presented; and in a fe 
months afterwards, being about three years from the tim 
that sentence of death had been first passed, this man w8 
liberated; and it is gratifying to be able to add, that he 
thenceforward pursued an honest and useful course, and 
brought up his family respectably. 

Many similar histories, not quite so romantié, 
but abundant in evidence that the great publishe 
was also a large-hearted philanthropist, might have 
been gathered out of his experiences while s 
—and in that year, unfortunately, an unusual 
number of capital sentences were carried into 
execution; but he did not supply the material 
while much of the good done by him was knows 


only to himself and the recipients. He becam® 





Lord Mayor ten years afterwards, and his year 
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THE ALDERMAN AND THE ARCHBISHOP. }ll 


office witnessed most important events in the 
demise of William IV., and the accession of the 
Strange parts, indeed, had the ploughboy 


of Chelsham to perform in all those great ceremonies 
consequent upon these events ; but he discharged 
them well, and was earnestly requested to remain 


in office for the second year. ' 

Although an unmarried gentleman, he introduced 
the practice of requesting the company of the 
ladies and families of the city fathers to the ban- 

of the Mansion House, and thus imparted to 
them a civilisation which they have retained since. 
His connexion with city business, which continued 
almost to the year of his death, afforded to him 
many opportunities of promoting educational ob- 
He used them all. True to his order, he 

always sought education for the labourers of this 
land For this object he cheerfully combined his 

ital with his personal exertions. It is a 
beautiful trait in his character that he annually 
visited his parents’ graves in the churchyard of 
Chelsham. His biographer thus formed his acquaint- 
ance, as the curate of his native parish, and these 
circumstances led, in 1850, to a meeting of 


THE ALDERMAN AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 


Mr. Fell had obtained the consent of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to preach a public sermon 
with a view, subsequently, of obtaining a collection 
for his schools. He invited Alderman Kelly to 
be present ; and certainly the occurrence may have 
sharpened the ambition of many Chelsham boys, 
and even young labourers at the plough, Mr. 
Kelly thus narrates the meeting :— 


The day fixed for the purpose was the 22nd of September, 
1850. The weather, which for some days previously had 
worn a threatening aspect, with occasional showers, now 
cleared up, and by half-past ten o’clock, gave promise of as 
serene and lovely a Sabbath as ever gladdened the heart of 
the Chnstian worshipper. At a quarter before eleven, 
accompanied by the sister from whose hands in their youth 
he had been wont, when toiling in the neighbouring fields, 
to receive his daily meal, and now arrayed in the robes and 
insignia of municipal office, he drew up, in his carriage, 
within the gates of the rural churchyard. Too feeble to 
await on foot the arrival of the distinguished preacher, yet 
unwilling to forego the gratification of receiving him at 
the gates, he retained his seat until notice was given him of 
the approach of the latter; when alighting, almost concur- 
reatly with his Grace, and exchanging with him a brief sala- 
tation, the two passed down the path between the lines of 
school-children, and entered the parish of the humble village 
church. The scene at this moment, as well as the corre- 
sponding one uf the service, were represented at the time, by 
& bystander, as of touching and almost romantic interest. 

by so unusual an event as that of the Primate of 
preaching in a remote village church, or, more pro- 

bably, by the extraordinary respect felt for his Grace by all 
who are acquainted with his life and character, a considerable 
number of visitors from a distance had found their way to 
sequestered spot, before the service commenced. These, 
distributed in groups in various parts of the churchyard, with 
the extreme beauty of the day, and the sweet simplicity and 
rural character of the spot itself, formed together a picture to 
which the pencil of the most accomplished artist could 
warcely have given adequate expression. ‘There were, 
oo those present, who thought that the chief interest of 
ent, which had brought such an assemblage together, 








was referable less fo the official dignity, than to the Christian 
character of the two venerable men, whose whole lives had 
been spent, not so much in aggrandising themselves, as in 
the oniform and consistent effort to advarce the glory of their 
Maker, and the welfare and happiness of their fellow- 
creatures. 


Mr. Fell very naturally mentions, with some 
degree of justifiable pride, the efforts of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for church extension, and 
considers the erection of “ 235” additional temples 
to the service of God, in an episcopate of less than 
twenty years duration, mainly through the instru- 
mentality of a single individual, as almost unpre- 
cedented. It is perhaps unprecedented in an 
episcopate; but Mr. Fell will surely understand 
that these figur®s cannot astonish northern people. 
The late Dr. Chalmers had done more ere he left 
the Established Church of Scotland, and much 
more in the few years that remained to him after 
that event. Even the liberality of many gentle- 
men, celebrated as the late Alderman Kelly, in 
connexion with the wealthy body to which he was 
attached, is yet confined to narrower channels than 
that of men connected with weaker communities. 
It is now some gears—nine or ten years—since 
one Scotch merchant—not altogether unlike the 
subject of this biography in his origin—found, in 
looking over a private cash book, that his contribu- 
tions to benevolent and religious objects had 
reached to fifty thousand pounds, but they have 
no doubt, much increased since then; and yet 
he has to provide for a numerous family. The art 
of giving for good objects is only in course of 
formation. Men have hardly yet recognised their 
stewardship over wealth. 

The late Alderman was attached sincerely to the 
Church of England, and his biographer appears to 
justify indirectly some recent evils that have sprung 
up in its communion, or among its extreme and 
rather foolish adherents; such as exclusivecemeteries 
and consecration of buria! places for the body, 
in which only the bodies of the members of one 
sect shall be interred—zmaterial objects that tend 
to support some errors in the burial service—or 
rather the error of its general application, with or 
Without the hope of which St. Paul reminded the 
Thessalonians. Surely these persons do not ex- 
pect that a particular part of heaven is set apart 
for members of different denominations; or that 
any necessity exists there to separate them. Alder- 
man Kelly had more good sense than to counten- 
ance these ideas. It may not be uninteresting to 
notice the manner in which this successful man 


passed his 
YOUTH. 


It would seem that, from the first moment of his entering 
London, at the age of fourteen, he had kept himself whully 
aloof from those questionable pleasures and parsuits which 
too often engage the affections, and occupy the spare time, 
of young men circumstanced like himself. Not that he 
regarded such a course as meritorious in itself, nor could he 
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never at the opera but once,” he remarked, at the end of life, 
“ and that was during my Mayoralty, when I went to please 
others, not myself.” Here, it may be said, the exception 
proves the rule, and something more, for if the experiment 
had afforded him any gratification most likely he would have 
repeated it. Whether we contemplate his character, daring 
the twenty-three years of his servitude, under its negative 
or positive respects, we shall find it equally in accordance 
with the requirements of Scripture. He was content once 
for all to shun the society of the thoughtless, and to take 
the word of God for his companion and guide. As he grew 
older, and the gifts of fortune were added to those of grace, 
his religious instincts took a wider range. To counsel the 


to relieve the necessitous, to comfort the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, to instruct others, by precept and 
example, in the principles of the gospel; and to hear that 
gospel preached himself, from the purest sources within his 
reach—these were the chief sources of his earthly happiness 
and delight. Falling back, late in life, on his own experience, 
and with a glorious eternity before him, he inserts in every 
Bible which he gives away, the following premonitory 
advice :—“ Gentle reader, make the word of God your guide 
through life, and the peace of God, that passeth all under. 
standing, will be yours in death.” 


And this mode of life was the best preparative 
for what few can ever reach— 


AGE AND WEALTH. 


With the exception of the eighteen months which he had 
spent at Streatham, in the year 1831, and his occasional 
absence abroad, his home, from the year 1788 to the 9th of 
November, 1836, when he took possession of the Mansion 
House, had been confined wholly to Paternoster Row, or its 
immediate vicinity. But the Mayoralty over, he determined 
on passing the remainder of his life in some convenient sub- 
urb of London ; where, without, closing his place of business, 
or resigning his magisterial functions, he might enjoy in 
comparative retirement, some of the fruits of his industry. 
The superintendence of his business—already contracted 
within comparatively narrow limits—he confided to the care 
of an assistant, his enfeebled powers now disqualifying him 
for any severe exercise, whether of mind or body. The six 
months immediately succeeding his leaving the Mansion 
House, were spent at Eastlands House, Dulwich; but the 
situation being considered too low for a permanency, he once 
more directed his attention to the spot where he had formerly 
sojourned with so much benefit to his health, and where, as 
it turned out, he was now destined to pass the remainder of 


to the south of St. Aun’s Sclico!s, and on the same side of 
the road, he met with an unpretending looking cottage of 
dimensions commensurate with his requirements, and of this 
he took the remainder of the lease. Here he had ample 
exercise for his taste in landscape gardening. At the rear of 
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= 





| the dwelling, and then lying almost waste, was a large plot y 


ground which, by a judicious outlay of some thousands 9 
pounds, in drainage, laying out, planting, the erection of 
summer and green-houses, with pinery, fountain, etc., be cog. 
verted into as lovely a specimen of the picturesque, on a smay 


' scale, as can well be imagined. In his garden and fj 











his eventful life. Ou the summit of Streatham Hill, a little | 





the few books and pictures, etc., which he had brought a 
him, he found, in the way of recreation and amusement, all }y 
could desire. Of company in the ordinary acceptation of th, 
term he saw bat little. Whether from early habit, declinise 
health, a love of solitude, or, most of all, his fixedness ¢ 
purpose with relation to heavenly things, he became mon 


_ and more abstracted from the world ; and his social partie 


young as opportunity offered, how to steer in a right course, never frequent, or numerically large, were now few and fy 


between. 


Gradually the old man, happy though solitary, 
sunk into a state of weakness, but of “ light.” H, 
had passed through all the honours that the me. 
tropolis of his native country could confer, with 
credit and distinction. He had enjoyed an unusual 
degree of prosperity, and exercised the talents con 
ferred on him—for wealth is a talent—as one who 
expected an audit of his transactions. He did not 
depend on that examination as a satisfactory anchor 
for futurity ; and he cultivated the firm faith in age 
that had grown around him during manhood in the 
busy Row. No man had secured more general 
esteem in that mart of literature; for illustrafing 
practically the business life of a Christian, lie was 
almost necessarily respected by all parties. 

He went down to Margate in the autumn of last 
year, although the approach of death was very 
perceptible to himself, and not unwelcome! He 
was then in his 84th year; but he retained to the 
last the buoyant spirits of his youth, which had 
helped to sustain him in his early difficulties. I 
the last of his letters quoted in this volume, which 
was written exactly two weeks before his death, he 
notices the progress of liarvest, praying for weather 
“that all who sowed may reap the fruits of the 
earth, and be thankful.” He was “ surrounded by 
fields, waving with full-ripened corn; some cut 
some cutting, and some not quite ready for the 
sickle.” He had returned to spend his last days 
among the employments and the scenes of his early 


| ears. He died on the 7th September, 1855— 


died calmly, full of honours as of years, and his end 
was peace. 








LORD DALHOUSIE AND OUDE. 


Ovpe is at last to be disposed of. The Governor. 
General is to act on his own responsibility, though 
disgracefully deserted by the Court of Directors and 
the Board of Control. Both these bodies are well 
aware that common humanity demands our inter- 
erence in Oude. Both bodies feel, and privately 
acknowledge, that longer to remain quiet would be 
to inflict the grossest injustice and cruelty on the 
Oude people; but they dread the outcry that they 





think will be used in England if they do anything 


approaching to “annexation.” It is not the people 
who make the outcry, but interested persons, who 
have enrolled themselves members of the India 
Reform Society, and, under the cover of tha 
organisation, seek to vent their private feelings 
against Lord Dalhousie, by raising a war-cry # 
stupid as it is dishonest. 
These disingenuous individuals are the adherents 
of Lord Ellenborough—whose claim to be 
as the friend of the natives is of a somewhat ludi- 
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ANNEXATION OF OUDF. 


erous order. If any man has forfeited all right to 


be the champion of native privileges, and to be | 


considered the advocate of native franchises, it is 
Edward Law, Earl of Ellenborough. Lord Ellen- 
borough’s whole policy was anti-native, It was 

tically annexationist—as Scinde and Gwalior 
can testify; and beyond designating the native 
chiefs of India his “friends and brothers” in the 
famous song of triumph sung by him over the 
Gates of Somnath—a pan which covered him with 
ridicule, and with the contempt of every Hindoo 
in India, as it did with a stronger feeling on the 


part of the Mahomedan population—he never issued | 


a State paper, or executed a governatorial act, 
which did not indicate how far his sympathies were 
estranged from native interests and native aspira- 
tions. From his seat in Parliament he has, in his 
peculiar eloquence, denounced the general, the high 
education of the natives; and he has ridiculed and 
opposed their claims to occupy posts of honour and 
emolument in the civil administration of their own 
country. 

Yet, led away by the absurdly dishonest “ pro- 
native” declarations of the Ellenboroughites, 
the Indian Reformers of London have been 
beguiled into sanctioning the attacks ou Lord 
Dalhousie——-hated by Lord Ellenborough because 
his Lordship’s brilliant career throws into painful 
contrast the unsuccessful administration of the 
“Men of the Gates’—hated by the party with 
whom ord Ellevborough acts, because he has 
refused to take office with them and to join them 
in an assault upon their more liberal opponents— 
hated by the fanatical followers of the late Sir C. 
Napier because he rebuked the insubordinate con- 
duct of that able but sometimes eccentric General. 
Having crept into a society with whose objects 
they can have no real sympathy, these men have 
first suecceeded in misrepresenting the Governor- 
General’s “ annexation” views. They have repre- 
sented him as disallowing in a// cases the right of 
native chiefs to “adopt” heirs. A more gross 
story never was published. Over and over again 
has his Lordship declared in his minutes, and 
illustrated by his acts, that such is not the case. 
Bat it avails not. His personal and political foes 
g° on with their misrepresentations. And the 
genuine Indian reformers are too indolent to 
detect and expose them—and having detected and 
exposed them, to renounce all connexion with their 
fabricators. 

The case in question of “annexation” stands 
thus ‘There are certain native States which, 
either by conquest or cession, became ours at 
different periods of our connexion with India. 
Lustead of assuming the authority over them, we 
it in favour of certain families, making 
hem the ruling dynasties. When their dynasties 


he, or threaten to become, extinct, it is a mere 
question of policy whether we shall rescue the 
tae temporarily resigned by us in favour 
that dynasty, or allow the last of the line to 
Many would prefer the latter | 


“adopt” an heir, 


| 











Lis 


[t is also most in favour with the natives, 
and it is a course which it is quite competent for 
| the admirers of Lord Ellenborough to advocate, 

though their advocacy of it would be a singular 


course. 


piece of inconsistency. But it is not fair, it is 
grossly dishonest in them, to denounce the opposite 
policy as one of injustice. The question is one of 
policy, and of policy only. And while many are on 
the “adoption” side, many whose names will live 
in history as emphatically the friends of the natives 
—such as Bentinck, Auckland, Metcalfe, &c¢.—are 
on the opposite side. And none know better than 
Lord Elienborough, and the party who act in his 
behalf, that Lord Dalhousie not only never con- 
templated preventing adoption in the case of native 
chiefs—not deriving their sovereignty from us— 
but that he has emphatically and on many occasions 
repudiated the bare supposition. They know more- 
over that he has declared that where the slightest 
vestige of a doubt could arise, the benefit of that 
doubt should be given in favour of the “ adoption” 
policy. When, therefore, the personal and political 
foes of Lord Dalhousie represent him as the un- 
scrupulous advocate of annexation, they kKaorwingly 
misrepresent him. And it is not to the credit of 
the Indian Reformers of London that they should 
have been so ignorant, or so careless, as to fall into 
the trap laid for them by those who have no genuine 
native sympathies, and no zeal for Indian Reform, 
except in so far as it cau be made an instrument 
of offending a personal or a political foe. But the 
iniquity does not rest here. In endeavouring to 
confound the case of Oude with that of ordinary 
“annexation” cases, they are guilty of a still 
greater error. Oude (and the same may be said of 
Hyderabad) stands out by itself. 

The case of Oude is one which strikingly 
exhibits the evils of British “ protection.” By 
treaty, we have bound ourselves to maintain a 
* Resident ” and a large military force at Luck- 
now; to protect the king against foreign and 
domestic foes—that is, against the wrath of his 
misgoverned subjects. How we come to frame 
this treaty is neither here nor there. It is, and long 
has been, an accomplished fact. And the upshot 
has been, that for nearly half a century we have 
been indirectly the means of inflicting the most 
horrible suffering on the Oude people. Corruption, 
oppression, rapine, and murder, both judicial and 
entra-judicial, have constituted the normal condi- 
tion of the kingdom. Every man of family has 
been despoiled, degraded, ejected, or murdered, 
unless he has submitted to the self-degradation 
implied in becoming the tool of a depraved govern- 
ment. Concubives and buffoons occupy all the 
high places ; and the very highest Brahmas in the 
land must either pay court to those who thus sway 
the destinies of millions, or they must flee the 
country, or be degraded and plundered. In vain 
have successive residents remonstrated, threatened, 
&c., &c. Promises of amendment followed each 
remonstrance and threat ; but matters have gone on 


from bad to worse, and things have now come to 
1 
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a crisis that renders action imperative. What 
shall be done ? Attempt to renovate the govern- 
ment? The thing is impossible. We have tried 
and failed. Every institution of the State has 
reached that rottenness at which amendment is 
hopeless, and only three cougses are open. We 
must either— 

First,—At once annex. And this Lord Dal- 
housie does not contemplate. 

Second,— We must withdraw our Resident and 
troops, and leave the king to his fate—a measure 


which would at once overspread the land with a 


deluge of blood and anarchy the most horrible, 
and speedily necessitate our marching in and taking 
possession in self defence. Or, 

Third,— We must give the King, as the alter- 
native of our leaving him to his fate, the opportunity 
of handing over the government of the country to ws, 
guaranteeing him royal rauk, pomp, &c., and an 
annual allowance sufficieut to meet the expenses of 
his debauched career. 

And this last is the measure which Lord Dal- 
housie is understood to contemplate—and which 
the Home authorities approve of; but which, inti- 
midated by the dishonest howl raised in England, 
they are too cowardly directly to sanction—leaving 
Lord Dalhousie to meet any odium that may arise, but 
prepared to share any praise that may be accorded 
when the nation comes to its senses; just as Lord 
Ellenborough gave a permission to Generals Nott 
and Pollock to advance on Cabool to retrieve our 
disasters, so that, if they succeeded, Ais should be 
the glory, but if they failed, ¢heirs should be the 
disgrace ! 

For some time past, Oude has been involved in 
a civil war, or a religious war. The Hindoos and 
the Mussulmen, as if to aggravate the dynastic 
troubles of their country, have quarrelled respecting 
certain temples. Uufortunately, both sects con- 
sider their own members to be easily liable to 
pollution from contact with inferior beings. The 
Hindoos form the majority in numbers ; but, pro- 
bably, their adversaries were, from various cir- 
cumstances more influential, although they have 
been defeated. But.the war might be rekindled if 
the country were left in a disorderly state ; and we 
need scarcely say that hostilities between the two 
great religious communities in India, ia the centre 
of our dominions, would be intolerable, from their 
tendency to spread. 

The kingdom of Oude contains a population 
equal to that of the Scandiaoavian kingdoms of the 
Baltic, or of Ireland, or of Belgium and Holland. 
The soil is rich, and the people should be pros- 
perous and wealthy. They suffer, indeed, ike all 
the other inhabitants of India, from defective means 
of trausport ; but while their revenues supply the 
excessive wants of an absolute court, they will 
never be sufficient to lay rails or to make 
roads. 

The annexation of Oude—andthe third possibility 
open to Lord Dalhousie is virtually annexation— 
carries our frontiers to Napaul ; but any extension 
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of our transactions with the Napaulese will not 
increase the probability of differences with them; 
beeafise we are, in the meantime, responsible for 
the conduct of a government which has shown 
itself sufficiently independent to work mischief. 

The Earl of Dalhousie went to India, like many 
of his predecessors, on the peace principle. He 
was determined to govern the country well; bat 
not to eularge its superfices, and to wage no wars, 
He was soon involved in war on the north-west, 
which, as usual, changed our frontiers. He was 
compelled to make war on the extreme east, and 
to add Pegu to the Indian empire in that direction, 
Berar, with its four millions of inhabitants, bas lapsed 
into the empire during his Governor-Generalship, 
by the failure of heirs. Oude will close his period 
of office, and make, during his residence in India, 
an addition of nearly twenty millions of population 
to the empire of the East—an increase greater 
than the total number of Prussians, and equal to 
all the free inhabitants of the United States. 

The administration of the noble Earl will be, 
however, more probably remembered by the com- 
pletion of the Ganges canal, the introduction of the 
electric telegraph, the railway system that he has 
planned, the companies formed to complete the 
lines, and the progress actually made in these 
great works. 

General Outram, the present British resident at 
Lucknow, the capital of Oude, has been charged to 
accomplish those changes that we indicate. No 
man could be named more likely to do the work 
satisfactorily and well. General Outram is, we 
believe, a native of the west of Scotland. He has 
passed many years in the Anglo-Indian service ; and 
is at once an able diplomatist and soldier. He 
has acquired great influence among the natives 
because they believe him. His influence is the 
consequence of his integrity, combined with an 
intrepidity that they admire. In years now distaut 
this officer has literally walked into the tiger’s den 
as an intruder, and subdued the inhabitants. His 
mission to the Bheels, a rough tribe of Caterans 
nuinbering, we have heard, half a million of 
people, who lived by robbing the Deccan, might 
have been described figuratively as a journey into 
the tiger’s den. He subdued them by kindness 
and persuasion; and the majority wisely changed 
their weapons of war into the implements of 
industry, and began to till the land; producing 
corn instead of stealing it. 

He acquired the confidence of the border tribes 
on the west of the Indus; and was for a lomg 
period resident in Scinde. When General England’s 
army was repulsed in attempting to join Ge 
Nott in the Cabul territory, they found the Bholas 
pass occupied by a powerful army of borderers 
It is highly probable that General England would 
not have attempted this difficult march except for 
the persuasion of Colonel Outram, and a native 
officer, Ali Akbar, subsequently the guide and mF 
terpreter of the late Sir Charles Napier; and not 
less probable that he would not have 
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it except for their influence. Colonel Outram saw 
the last man of the army safe through that defile 
before he left the ground. 

The officer on whom the annexation of Oude 
has devolved, is notoriously opposed to any inter- 
vention with the rights of the natives—great or 
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small. He must, therefore, have felt the necessity 
of this step before he advised its adoption. He 
possesses all the qualities likely to secure a peace- 
able and prompt realisation of the meaure ; and to 
secure, as its consequence, the restoration of order 
to that long troubled kingdom. 
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PaRLIAMENT Will assemble on magazine day—and 
therefore we can know little of the opinions that 
the Ministers will insert in the Queen’s speech, for 
this publication, and ere March they may be stale 
and out of time. Events move rapidly, turn 
strangely, and the prospect of one day vanishes 
like the mirage on the next. The month began 
with a general belief in a third campaign to the 
war, which now, it is said, will be comprised in 
two volnmes. 

Twenty millions of individuals—that is all our 
population acquainted with the difference between 
peace and war, believe tliat peace is coming; with 
few exceptions, consisting in those who place no 
faith in Austrian or Russian diplomacy. Russia 
may coasent to peace. The Empress Maria, the 
Emperor himself, Paskiewitch from his death bed, 
Gortschakoff from the Danube’s banks, and Nessel- 
rode from his papers and his ledger of nations, 
require peace, and they are too strong for Con- 
stantine, Menchsikoff, Mouravieff, and the fervent 
believers in the pro-Sclavonic theory of universal 
dominion—too strong, for a time; because they 
hold the seals of office, and can make that peace 
against which their opponents can only protest. 

We assert that Russia must be exhausted before 
Alexander could safely sign preliminaries of a 
treaty. It is questionable whether Nicholas could 
have given his own signature, with security for a 
natural death. Even yet, we have to wait upon 
time before it can be said that Alexander was 
secure. The trial of a despot may be long, but 
the verdict is short, and judgment follows sharp 
upon the word ‘‘guilty.” Alexander may be a 
mild and vaccillating despot. He is one without 
any crime or fault on his own part; but that does 
not exempt him from the common danger, and may 
not free him from the common doom. 

The old Russian party will hate the instrument 
of peace. They built splendid hopes upon Sebas- 
topol, ’ . 

pol. The reasons for destroying that stronghold 
vere found within its walls. ‘The war was justi- 
ted by its material. No peaceably disposed Power 
would have accumulated the quantity of artillery 
‘Ound in Sebastopol ; for, unlike Cronstadt, it was 
alone, and guardian of none, except a few Tartars, 
who do not want its protectorate. 


The negotiations f..  cace will be based—First : 





“pom the neutrality of the Black Sea—which is 
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the weakest delusion that diplomatists could invent, 
if Cherson and Nicholaieff are not included among 
marine arsenals to be destroyed, and if any future 
fortifications are to be allowed on the Circassian 
coast. Second: upon the emancipation of t13 
Principalities from the tutelage of Russia; but if 
they are to be severed from the Porte, and done 
over, like Greece, to some shabby German, we 
might nearly as well have allowed the Muscovite 
to rule them. Third: upon the independence of 
the Danube ; and in the security of this object the 
Russian frontier is to be pushed back behind the 
Pruth, so as to add part of Bessarabia to the 
Principalities. But the best and clearest border 
line is the Dniester, taking all Bessarabia. 
Fourth: Russia is to be stripped of all old claims 
of intervention between the Christian subjects of 
the Porte and the Sultan; while the trust will be 
made over to all the great Christian Powers, with 
Russia inclusive, as if to begin the tragedy at the 
beginning again—for Russia, as one trustee for 
persons of full age, will find some pretence for 
future interventions at the convenience of the Czar. 
Fifth: Russia is not to erect any fortress upon 
the Aland Isles; and this condition the Czar will 
observe readily, since the engineers of Russia pre- 
fer to spend his money at Abo, on the mainland, 
Sixth: Russia is not required to pay the bill of 
costs—not even Turkey’s part, or so muchas the 
money taken from the latter State by its neighbour 
as the price of peace at the close of the last war. 
We are not certain that Russia means more than 
to gain time by this negotiation. An opportunity 
of dividing the Allies is also desirable. A diffe- 
rence between Britain and France would be worth 
a congress to the north, where the grossest threats 
are directed against England, which is charged with 
the offence of the war by a press that is subjected 
to the censorship, and contains, therefore, nothing 
which is opposed to the will of the Government. 
We have taught Russia the way to India, and 
to all other objects of her ambition—not by build- 
ing immoveable fortresses upon, or ships in apy 
sea, but by the concentration of her forces on the 
southern point of her Asiatic dominions, to which 
nearly all her rivers may converge their resources 
without exposing the transports to attacks by sea. 
Aided by Persia, we see no reason to prevent 
Russia from seizing the Asiatic rhs of 
{ 
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Turkey on the Euphrates, except such force as we | considerable numbers on the Exchange. Men left 


may interpose. 

The builders in their yards, the founders by their 
furnaces, the armourers in their shops, and the drill 
sergeants at their barracks and camps, were all 
labouring incessantly, almost by day and night, in 
transforming men and material into a condition for 
war, until the evening of the 16th of January, 
without a thought that al! their efforts would be 
unnecessary. Upon the 17th a complete change 
occurred in the complexion of European politics. 
A thaw had commenced among Russian hearts at 
St. Petersburgh. The ice of January was changed 
suddenly into the softness of June. The deter- 
mination of the Russian Cabinet to prosecute the 
war faded; and the fall of Kars was to be made a 
reason for peace instead of an incitement for 
war. 

This alteration was ascribed to the persuasive 
powers of the Empress Dowager and tlhe Empress 
regnant. Alexander’s mother and his wife had 
always been opposed to the war. ‘These ladies 
discharged faithfully their duties to their relatives 
and to the world in endeavouring to restrain the 
ambition which has been fatal to all. The firm- 
ness of Austria, the intervention of Prussia, the 
wish of the dying Paskiewitch, are also included 
among those influences to which are credited the 
radical change of tone in the despatches from St. 
Petersburg. The great preparations of Britain 
and France have obtained less probably than their 
fair share of repute for the novel pretensions of 
the Muscovites to pacific purposes. 

Certain proposals were submitted by Count 
Esterhazy on the part of the Austrian Government 
to the Emperor of Russia. They were received 
immediately after the appointment of Prince Mens- 
chikoff to the command of Cronstadt, seemed to 
shout defiance to the world. 

Their rejection was anticipated. The Austrian 
Embassy had even given notice to quit after the 
18th of January. The Viennese statesmen had 
resolved upon the most masterly inactivity. They 
were to decline any farther diplomatic intercourse 
with Russia until the governing party there 
arrived at their right mind. They were to make 
war by diplomatists, but not by soldiers; and the 
former were to conquer, not by a charge, but by 
a flight. They were to run away from the enemy 
in order to effect his discomfiture. 

All men anticipated a bloody and a busy sum- 
mer. The furloughs of officers, on the most urgent 
private affairs, were restricted to the 26th of 
February or the lst of March. Sir Colin Campbell 
had returned to the army. Sir Edmund Lyons 
had received orders, according to common report, 
for the Baltic. The military and naval power of 
this country was getting into a fighting position. 
Suddenly the telegraph flashed peace. Russia had 
unconditionally accepted the terms submitted by 
Austria. Consols rose from 87 and fractions to 
90 and similar odds. 

On that Thursday little fortunes were made in 





| the city for their suburban residences—not carri 


driving men, but by omnibus—richer by many 
thousand pounds than when they arrived in the 
morning. And yet, all this excitement is caused 
by an announcement that Russia has consented to 
treat upon the basis of the five propositions, and 
of which the last is only an intimation that the 
Allies will make demands that are not specified 
in the previous four. The Jndependence of Brus. 
sels says that these undefined points merely de. 
scribe the piece of land required to shut Russis 
out from the Dunube, require the establishment of 
Consuls in the Russian ports of the Euxine, and an 
agreement not to rebuild fortresses upon the Aland 
Isles in the Baltic. 

The Russian Government consented to negotiate 
twelvemonths ago. In fact, we have been nego. 
tiating through the war, with the exception of the 
last eight or nine months, avd negotiation has been 
the bane of hostilities. It has paralysed the arm 
uplifted to smite. Russia will still negotiate in 
the hope of dividing the Allies, or if incapable of 
conducting the war longer, and not for other rea. 
sons. Already France appears willing to make peace 
upon terms that are unpopular here, and are not 
even liked by our Government. 

This peace, at any rate, will be merely an armi- 
stice. On that point we have little or no doubt. 
The Russians will attempt to carry out those 
schemes on the Caspian that have heen defeated 
hitherto on the Euxine, and within the lifetime of 
the present generation. 

The eyes of all the European States are turned 
towards this congress, and those of the United 
States to their own congress ; who, at the date of 
the last mail, had been six weeks assembled at 
Washington without being able to choose a speaker 
for their House of Representatives. President 
Pierce perseveres in seeking a quarrel with Great 
Britain, in order that he may have a chance of 
re-election. He wants an apology for the crime 
of recruiting men to our army within the States 
frontier—which was not done, in the first place; 
in the second, any wrong really done has been 
explained and rendered impossible hereafter; im 
the third, recruiting seems to be no crime, if done 
only by Russia; in the fourth, it was only a riddance 
from foreign labourers, whom a great portion of the 
President’s constituents persecute. He q 
also with us on account of a treaty respecting 
Central America, which we agreed neither to 
colonise nor fortify, in part or in whole, upon cond 
tion that the United States should be equally 
abstinent. 

Are they so? On the contrary ; by filibusterers 
under a General Walker, they are at this moment 
annexing the land, for the appropriation now 
disowned will be by completion rendered virtuous. 
The treaty itself was abrogated by their attempt 
to make out of Greytown a small Sebastopol. 
The treaty we have heard was never ratified ; 
if ratified was not intended to deprive us of 
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held in possession for two centuries. The 
=~ politicians are ultra-billious, and the great 
body of the people are not intelligent politicians. 
The honour aud power of the union is the sum 
tolal of their political creed, which omits such 
smaller matters as honesty, justice, and the like, as 
unworthy of a great power. 

Our squabble with Persia excites but little in- 
terest. ‘The condition of Herat is not intelligible. 
The fall of Kars has, however, led the people to 
speak and think of Asia Minor; and the Quarterly 
Review, in an able paper, promulgates apprehensions 
that the grand assault of the Muscovites on 
the south, will be made by the course of the 
Eaphrates. 

No important news have been received from the 
Crimea. The Allies have blown down or up, but 
into ruins, the docks at Sebastopol. Firing con- 
tinued still between the artillery of the armies, 
over the harbour. Orders are said to have been 
issued for the suspension of hostilities by all 
the Governments. The preparations for the next 
campaign proceed in our ports with little inter- 
ruption. 

The distribution of medals from Queen Victoria 
to the Crimean soldiers of France, on Tuesday, 
the 15th January, by the Duke of Cambridge, at 
the Tuilleries, excited great interest in the French 
metropolis. Similar medals have been, or will be, 
issued to the Turkish soldiers, who well deserve 
them. 

Theaccomplished historian of England hasresigned 
his seat in Parliament for the metropolis of Scot- 
land. He had not interfered materially with par- 
liamentary business since his last election. Asth- 
matic influences confine him to his house after 
nightfall, and his history furnishes work during the 
day for all his energies. The Whigs cannot, there- 
fore, say they will miss Mr. Macaulay, because they 
have only possessed him in name for a considerable 
period. It was said that Lord John Rassell was 
to have the seat; but as the literary member for 
Edinburgh obtained his last election in a compli- 
mentary manner, he has not waited uutil a dissolu- 
lion afforded to his friend an opportunity of taking 
his place. The Edinburgh electors thus left desti- 
tute, and to the depth of their own devices, with- 
out any one out of the municipality to think for 
them, have hit upon Mr. Black, the publisher, and 
late Lord Provost of their city, for their future 
member. ‘They stand very wisely by the paper 
trade. It is their staple, and they do well to 
encourage the business. Law and literature are 
the only trades that thrive with them; and the 
combination of a paper-maker and a publisher as 
their representative is extremely natural, Mr. 
Black is a most respectable man, who has occupied 
4 most creditable place in his profession for very 
many years. A more popular, and deservedly 
popular, Whig of the old school could not have 
been named; but he is now advanced in years ; 
and although matured in the knowledge of parties, 
he is not likely to change the current of his life. 
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He has been the adviser and the friend of states- 
men who are not trusted by the public. Is he 
now employed only to keep the seat warm for 
Lord John Russell? We should almost negative 
the question from his character. He is not a tool 
with his own knowledge; and a gentleman so 
generally respected would not be proposed to serve 
the purposes of an old hat in a broken window, or 
a plug. Lord John Russell, we suppose, has no 
present purpose of claiming a seat from Edinburgh. 
If the war ceases, he may have still hopes for London. 
Is Mr. Black, with all his business qualifications, 
local knowledge, and general recommendations, 
likely to follow Viscount Palmerston or Lord John 
Russell ? We have arrived at a difficult period in 
our history, when firmness is desirable, if ever it 
was necessary ; and the election of a doubtful man, 
on foreign policy and war politics, for Edinburgh, 
would be a calamity. 

Public feeling in this country has been deeply 
shocked by the series of terrible crimes imputed to 
William Palmer, of Rugeley, Staffordshire The re- 
gret arising from their occurrence is aggravated 
by similar investigations at Manchester; where 
three cases of murder, by poison, are supposed to 
have occurred, in connexion with Life Assurance, 
and two, of children, with the view of obtaining 
the burial expenses granted by funeral clubs. We 
hope that the Manchester cases will appear to be 
unfounded, and we refer now to them no further 
than to say that any benefits supposed to be deri- 
vable from these burial clubs are extremely apocry- 
phal; yet they might be secured without causing 
those horrid suspicions which appear occasionally 
respecting them. They are virtually insurance 
offices for small sums, to be devoted for a special 
object. The club, therefore, instead of paying cash 
to the persons concerned, should pay the expenses 
incurred in the circumstances ; and the arrangement 
would obviate all dread upon this matter. 

William Palmer’s family have long occupied a 
respectable position in Rugeley. His father was 
a rich man, and is said to have left property equal 
to one hundred thousand pounds. A considerable 
portion of his wealth remains in the possession of 
his widow, Mrs. Palmer, the mother of the surgeon 
who has become so lamentably notorious. One of 
his brothers entered the church. Another became 
a solicitor. Walter, who, according to the verdict 
of the Coroner’s jury, died from the effects of 
prussic acid administered by his brother William, 
appears to have followed the practice of hard 
drinking, and the profession of betting on horse 
races. William studied in medical and surgical 
science at St. Bartholomew’s hospital. He subse- 
quently resided at Rugeley, but appears not to 
have practised largely. He, also became a better, 
gambler, and proprietor of race horses. He was 
well known on the turf, and in this capacity he 
seems to have been a little lion in London—for 
years since the proprietor of Punch’s Coffee House, 
in Fleet-street, pointed- him out to his brother-in- 
law among his castomers, as the “William Palmer ;” 
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him as a purchaser of prussic acid, in his employers’ 
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It now appears from the 


evidence of Dr. Taylor and Professor Rees, that 


shop, who are druggists at Wolverhampton, in | 


Augnust of 1854, immediately before the death of 
Walter Palmer. He denies the alledged purchase. 
He married an illegitimate daughter of Colonel 
Brookes—late of the East India Company’s service, 
who resided for some time in or near Stafford. 
Colonel Brookes was rich, and made ample provision 
for his connexions, including this daughter and her 
mother. Sudden deaths have occurred to several 
of William Palmer’s relatives. Colonel Brookes 
died suddenly, we believe, some time after his 
daughter’s marriage. In a short period, Mrs. 
Palmer’s mother followed Colonel Brookes, also 
suddenly. The property left to Mrs. Palmer is 
said to have produced an income of four hundred 
pounds annually; but by some expression in the 
will of Colonel Brookes it was doubtful whether 
this income would not devolve to the heir-at-law 
upon her death; although one child survived of 
the marriage. This lapse was apparently un- 
intended on the part of her father; but it afforded 
her husband a pretence for insuring her life, which 
he did to the extent of twelve thousand pounds— 
a sum entirely out of proportion to the means in- 
volved, since at her age the premium on the 
policies must have nearly absorbed the income. 
She died after a few days illness; and two medical 
men, one of them her guardian or trustee, under 


the will of the late Colonel, certified that she died 





her death was caused by antimony, which mog 
probably was given in the cool drinks supplied by 
her husband. The coroner’s jury returned a yer. 
dict of wilful murder against him in his wife’s case, 

Another jury have returned a verdict in Walter 
Palmer’s case, that his death was caused by prussic 
acid administered by William; but the chemical 
professors examined, distinctly swear that prussic 
acid cannot be discovered in any body after the 
long period that has intervened since his death, 
and that the latter might have been caused 
apoplexy originating either with brandy or prussie 
acid. A jury in a criminal court would therefore 
not give an adverse verdict in this case 

Public interest in the matter _ been fed by the 
sale, during the month, at Tattersalls, of Palmer's 
racing stud, which brought very nearly four thov- 
sand pounds. One mare was bought for Prince 
Albert’s stables. And subsequently Palmer was 
examined at Westminster upon a civil case, in 
which his mother was prosecuted for payment of a 
bill discounted by William Palmer, with apparently 
his mother’s acceptance for two thousand pounds, 
He admitted the issue of the forged document 
with the knowledge that it was forged, and he 
said that the forgery was done by his late wife, a 
statement that the public may be excused in dis 
believing; and that cannot serve him, for the 
offence centres in the issue of the bill. 
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Mesmerism in its relation to Health and Disease. 
By WixtraM Nettson, Esq. Edinburgh : Shep- 
herd and Elliot. 

Tuis volume disappoints us—not from its style, or 

its deficiency in authorities. The first is clear, 

concise, and good—and the authorities are over- 
abundant. But too much space is occupied with 

a violent attack on the medical profession, who are 

said to oppose the treatment of invalids by mes- 

meric agency. The author evidently feels a perfect 
repugnance to doctors ; and yet, as it appears to us, 
any practical inroad into medicine by mesmerism 
has been effected by the agency of the profession. 
The volume might have been styled a history of 
the antipathies of medical men to new discoveries 
or inventions in their profession, and especially to 
mesmerism. All new people have been obliged to 
encounter the passive resistance of quiet, easy- 
going, and money-making people; yet the history 
of the medical profession contains many brilliant 
examples of bravery and self-denial in assisting 
humanity. Dr. Thompson, of the Alma, probably 
was not a mesmerical geutleman. The hygeists, 
the homeopathies, and the hydropathics all make 
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the same complaint as the mesmerists; but they 
all prosper. We are not acquainted with many 
medical men, and yet a large portion of those 
whom we do know, practice homeopathy. Hy- 
geism, we believe, has made a fortune. The water 
cure employs a large number of establishments. 
We urge the mesmerists in general, and Mr. Neilson 
in particular, to have patience and employ perse- 
verance. In a good cause they work wonders. 
We do not know that mesmerism is medically s 
good cause, and we know not that it is bad. ‘The 
information contained in this volume respecting its 
influence during operations, and subsequent to 
their occurrence, appears to us very decisive in its 
favour. Upon the other hand, some people say 
that the art cannot be practised upon mankind 
without great risk of their well-being. Why get 
angryat these unbelievers? Experientia docet ? They 
will all be converted in the long run, if the work 
be good. A similar opposition was encountered 
in endeavouring to introduce steam as a “ convey: 
ing power”’ on land and water. According to Mr. 
Neilson, equally vehement attacks were made upon 
Harvey's ideas of the currency of the blood. The 
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ice of vaccination was met with virulent 
position. And the success of these opinions 
and practices may mesmerise any mesmerist into a 
condition of quiet joy and trust. Our author 
anticipates the general family use of mesmerism. 


That every one may apply nature’s curative who holds 
nature’s diploma—health—is the consideration that invests 
the subject with inestimable importance, and imperatively 
commends it to the attention of the philanthropist. To say 
that a healing application is procurable without expense, in 
every dwelling in the land, may sound like a dream ; but it is 
.trath. And when we consider what bearings the result of 
such universal family application would have on the general 
health, and, consequently, on the social advancement of the 
commanity, it will not appear surprising that they who have 
practically proved the capabilities of this mighty sanative 
agent, should venture, in spite of authority and routine, to 
announce its value, and denounce whatever opposes it, as, in 
so far, a mere nuisance—an obstruction in the way of the 
public. Reverence for truth must have the precedence of 
reverence for all else. It may be objected that the conditions 
requisite for the efficiency of the mesmeric process—namely, 
knowledge of what is to be done, and experience of the mode 
of doing it—foMid its general application as a family reme- 
dial. But the time may come when the difficulty will be 
wholly obviated by the applications of mesmerism forming a 
part of household education, and, in the meantime, it is not 
inseperable. Mesmeric applications resolve themselves into 
two general divisions—those which are preventive and those 
which are curative. The preventive applications require 
neither great mesmeric power, knowledge, por experience. If, 
when the first symptoms of disturbance in the system occur, 
a few simple passes, continuing and repeating the process as 
may be required, be made locally, or generally over the system, 
according to the case, the constitution becomes speedily re- 
adjusted in its normal vigour,—resuming its health work, 
as the nerval circulation restores due impulse to the organism. 
Tens of thousands of fatal diseases might thus be checked by 
rectifying their initial disturbance, which tends, it may be in 
the process of years, to implicate one organ and then 
another, till the whole system becomes hopelessly involved. 
However awful at last it may become, every disease has a 
beginning; and any member of a family might check it in 
its first feeble symptoms, by applying the readjustive process. 
Thus used as a preventive in the family, the application of 
mesmerism is'as universally possible as it would be invaluable. 
Such application may be compared to holding out the hand 
to prevent a friend falling into the water—a comparatively 
simple operation, that may be performed by any one. 


We are not sure of the family practice; but, as 
the author says, people may learn to mesmerise as 
they have learned to carve at table, and to dis- 
charge many other duties of domestic society. 

We meet many individuals who profess to have 
derived benefit to health from mesmeric agency, 
when they were in sickness—and they are sensible 
persons, and not in any respect likely subjects for im- 
position; but they all hold that the admiristration 
should be under the management of a skilful prac- 
titioner; and that the science, like edge-tools, is 
dangerous to the unskilful. The author of this 
volume has, we think, made a similar statement in 
one page, and even quotes cases where danger has 
arisen from incautious mesmerising. 

_ He explains the facile introduction of chloroform 
into medical and surgical circles, upon the supposi- 
hon that the profession merely wished to suppress 
mesmerism by the use, for ends similar to that in 
which it was employed, of a dangerous poison. He 
forgets that even chloroform has its detractors. 
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Dr. Hall opposed its employment by the army 
surgeons, during their operations on the field of 
battle; but they used it so long as they had any 
stock, aud with considerable advantage. Mr. 
Neilson relates the story of Miss Martineau’s cow 
in such terms that a casual reader might be dis- 
posed to think that he claimed imaginative powers 
for the cow; but that is not the case. Yet, if 
cows can be mesmerised with advantage into health, 
why should not a few practitioners relieve farmers 
and the Cattle Assurance Society of any risk from 
the murrain, by starting in the trade, upon the 
simple principle of no cure no pay. We have no 
fear of any new application of science, or any novel 
science, if the parties who entertain it are backed 
by perseverance and prudence in claiming a place 
for their truth. It will always find a niche if it 
be truth. The volume is a collection of cases and 
opinions in favour of mesmerism altogether for- 
midable to its enemies. 


Parts 93 


Brazil. By Epwarp WILBERFORCE. 
London : 


and 94 of the “ Traveller’s Library’”’ 
Longman & Co. 


THe author says that he viewed Brazil through a 
naval glass, and he records its scenery and sights by 
snatches, producing not so good reading as one 
generally meets in this excellent series. The style 
is rather flippant and light ; and the information far 
from being perfect or precise. The Brazilians are 
said to be an idle and slothful race; and they 
oppose the abolition of slavery, because merely it 
would compel them to work. They hate the 
English, because they interfere with the slave-trade, 
and they consider our cruisers, for that reason, in 
no way superior to pirates. They have very strange 
notions respecting the English; although they sell 
them coffee and sugars largely. It appears that 
the slaves are not badly treated. The Brazilians 
are too indolent to be rigorous. Some activity is 
required in the exercise of cruelty and they dislike 
it. As the only country with a throne in America, 
except the British colonies, and a land that pays 
its debts, Brazil has special claims on our interest. 
It is a Roman Catholic country, but except in the 
large cities, religion is no more than a name. The 
climate is fine and the territory fertile ; and as we 
are now to make railways for the Brazilians they 
will become better acquainted with the British, who 
conduct the greater part of their business, than 
they appear to have been recently. From Mr. 
Wilberforce’s statements it is probable that the 
British in return will become acquainted with much 
beautiful scenery hitherto concealed from them. 
The run up the river to the town of Espiritu 
Sancto is described in glowing terms. 

The scenery of the river was so exquisite that a poetical 
pilot would have infallibly run the ship aground, through 
constant admiration of the shore. 

The left side was mountaisous the t was & space of 
water studded with islands covered with the 
there was no earth upon them, and not standing-room 
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two persons. ‘The water between them was still and beaati- 
fal, as if it knew no other form. On the summit of one of 
the mountains on the left hand, amid rocks piled upon each 
other fantastically, as if they had been the shattle-cocks of 
giants, stood a noble fortress,as we thought, bat which 
proved to be a convent. Sometimes a fair bay spread out its 


bosom, showing its shores covered with dark green foliage, | 
and the few white cottages at its head lying peaceful and | 
contented in an ocean of beanty. Little rocks leaped up | 


from the water on either side, and woody points shelved 
down from the higher mountains. It was the spot for 
poetry, and the way-worn traveller night well be pardoned 


for giving vent to his feelings in verse, and thus filling up a — 


page more majorum. 


Brazil might be a wealthy land, but likeall other | 
tropical populations, the Brazilians take advantage | 


of the ease with which they might become rich to 
continue poor. The following paragraph is quoted 


only to show how easily they might supply the | 


universal earth with fruit :— 


Their abode was low and filthy in the extreme. A piece 
of meat that hang against the wall was covered with crawling 
animals, to whose presence the negroes seemed absolutely 
indifferent. One of them was much marked with the scars 
of the lash and fetters, and complained that his master ill- 
treated him. I think it right to add, that I found no other 
negro in Brazil who made the same complaint. We gave 
these men some tobacco, which they received with avidity. 
Just round their hut the ground was cleared, and the fruit 
grew there. There were plenty of bananas and oranges ; 
bat the latter were hard, and of a badkind. There was one 
lemon tree, covered with silvery fruit, like patches of snow, 
or gleams of moonlight through a window. “These fruits, of 
course, did not belong to the negroes, and they were con- 
sequently glad enough to sell them at a trifling sum. A 
banch of bananas cost twopence ; a basketful of oranges or 
lemons the same. If asked how they could afford to sell 
Yhings so cheaply, they might have answered, with the 
avuntryman whom Tom Sheridan met, “ they bea’nt none of 
*hem mine.” In all other parts but just around the negroes’ 
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secure a large general circulation ; while its object 
and its quality alike entitle it to the help of all the 
| friends of good education. Notwithstanding thosa 
exceptions which occasionally occur in the experi. 
ence of Ragged Schools, we feel that, as a general 
rule, the instruction of home will overcome ex. 
ternal influences. Unhappily, no rule has a greater 
multitude of exceptions on the left side ; yet the 
| general truth is unimpaired. The teaching of home 
should not be sour and sullen, like that exhibited, 
and of course exaggerated unnaturally, in “ Little 
_ Dorret,” and many of those exceptions mentioned 
in our last sentence, may originate in the neglect of 
this condition. 

The following extract bears directly on this part 
of the subject :— 


But when is this home instruction to be afforded by the 
Christian parent? Now, withovt entering upon a discussion 
as to the possibility of a working-man, who is hard wrought 
from morning to night, being able to devote any portion ofa 
week day to the teaching of his family—beyond what they 
must indirectly receive from the reading of the word and 
prayer during domestic worship—let me rather remind such, 
of the privilege of their having one day of rest, when this 
duty“may be, and ought to be, specially attended to ;—when 
parents and children may together prepare to join the family 
of God and the household of heaven. Upon the Sabbath 
evening they should be all assembled together, and some time 
devoted to cheerful religious examination and instruction. [ 
say, cheerful, not sour and harsh, not cold and heartless, not 
such as must turn the Sabbath evening into an object of 
dislike or terror. Conversation on the sermons they have 
heard during the day, or on the Scripture lessons they have 
been taught during the week in school, or on the books which 
they have been reading; along with a few questions from 
the Catechism, and the reading of the Scriptures, accompanied 
by short examination on what is read,—all concluded by 
prayer—may form suitable cxercises for the Sabbath evening. 
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ut,the wood was quite impassable. And the reproof conveyed to the colouring of 
one class of tracts in the following sentences has 


been incurred :— 


a oe a 


If the black fever had continued to rage in 
this country, Mr. Wilberforce says, that he could 
have given many facts to confirm the disorder ; but 
he evidently is not full of the ardour displayed by 
his great namesake, and only assures us that 
slavery is everywhere a bitter evil, “which we 
must expect to meet ina Jand of freedom, governed 
by a democracy—which meavs despotism of the 
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As the question, which is a very common one, is generally 
put with reference to the propriety of giving them what are 
called “ story-books,” I can only say, with great deference 
to wiser heads who may differ from me, that I see no reason 
for banishing from, but many for keeping in the children’s 
library, the old classics ot “ Blue Beard,” “Jack the Giant 
Killer,” “ Beauty and the Beast,” &c., which were, I doubt 
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many over the few.” Is Brazil then a democracy ? 
Yet Brazil retains slavery which the republics of 
South America abjure. 


The Home School. By The Rev. Norman M’Leop, 
of the Barony Parish, Glasgow. Edinburgh : 
Paton & Ritchie. 


“ THERE is no place like home ’’ for the education | 


of the heart, although the instructions of many 
homes is pernicious, and many more, like Prussia, 
are neutral—but the neutrality leans to the wrong 
side. Mr. M’Leod’s treatise is addressed to 
parents, and intended to show what may be 


not, the first to delight ourselves, and the perusal of which, 
as far as I have ever heard, has never been looked back to 
with regret by any Christian when he became a man, and 
put away childish things. There are many “ religious” 
books for the young now published, whose tendency, in spite 
of the best intentions of their writers, is any thing bet 
healthy,—books in which children are made to think like old 
and matured Christians, to recount their experiences in a way 
which even they would shrink frow, and who, in short, are 
utterly unlike any we ever meet with in real life, or perhaps. 
would like to meet with, so false and unnatural do they seem. 
Moreover, they are always sure to die when young. Thus 
the impression is given that all good children must be like 
those in the book, and must think like them, and, alas! die 
like them ;— and if so, tien the couclusion is inevitable, that 
piety in childhood is not to be desired ! 


And we quite agree with the following extract, as, 








accomplished, and how it may be commenced. He 
is an eloquent preacher of the Established Church, 


indeed, we concur in all that we can find in the 
volume; which parents should carefully read, and 





liberal in his opinions, and popular with other 
communions. This small volume may, therefore, 


endeavour to follow. 
It cannot be denied that music in families, with or withe 
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oat any instrument but the voice, might be made a source of 
: enjoyment, and make the fireside in the evening a 
seene of greater attraction to children, and a better school for 
ejocation. “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings has 
God ordained praise.” We advocate, therefore, the singing of 
well-selected hymns, which express such sentiments as the 
young can truly express, as well as the old. But we would 
not exclude from the family circle any song which embodied 
a feeling of right for a good man to cherish or indulge. 
Many of our dear old Scotch songs, embalmed in the hearts 
and memories of our countrymen throughout the world, with 
others which commemorate the great and brave deeds of those 
who have fought for hearts and homes, shouid be taught our 
children as well as hymns that sing of loftier and eternal 
themes. It is remarkable how the children of the pious Jew 

ssed the singular advantage of having for the theme of 
his songs, the history of his own country and kindred. He 
could sing praises to Him “ who smote great nations, and 
slew mighty kings; Sihon King of the Amorites, and Og 
King of Bashan, and all the kingdoms of Canaan : and gave 
their land for an heritage unto Israel his people.” And why 
should not the Christian child be taught to connect with God 
the varied gilts both of His providence, and His grace, and 
to sing about mercies, and the blessings bestowed by Him 
upon his country and his home? 


oo 


Claude De Vesci. In two volumes. London: 


Bell and Daldy. 


Tue authsr of this tale is a Churchman, earnest 
in denouncing indolent teachers within its pale, 
and far from pleased with active preachers out of 
its jurisdiction. The machinery of the tale is com- 
plicated, but interesting, and involves a consider- 
able scholarship. We have, at least, five languages 
employed more or less in getting over the narrative. 
Greek comes in largely in the student-life of Cam- 
bridge, which is well drawn, although rather favour- 
ably to the University. French is required, and a 
little German also, upon the Alps where the student 
is led to find a wife and to make his grand tour. 
Claude De Vesci was educated by his uncle in a 
bleak Northumberland district ; but he was born in 
Barbadoes, where his father and mother died, and 
left a little brother and sister. The children were 
defrauded by an unjust steward, who sent property 
after them which realised only £800 instead of a 
large sum that they should have received. 

In after years Claud de Vesci preaches in Jersey, 
ou one Sabbath evening only ; but an old man is 
among his audience. He has been seeking the 
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. The author should 
believe, however, that he rather denies to Dissenting 
communions a fair representation in his pages. He 
might omit them, and they would not complain ; 
but he should not caricature them over much, for 
what would have been the condition of the northern 
counties without them—where they form a large 


the labour—page by page 


majority at this day. The following sketch of a 
population on the Tyne or the Red River is very 
like to life :— 


The population of Updale was very much a settled one. 
The same families dwelt in the same houses generation 
after generation, until the Waltons of Blackhill, the Stobberts 
of Brekensear, and so on, became as indissoluble in people's 
minds—family and residence—as if the Waltons and Stob- 
berts were as fixed and as enduring as the glen or the rock 
itself. It was a common saying that “t’ Thirkells of 
Revelin and t’ Salterthwaits of Foggerfoot as auld as t’ hills.” 

The inhabitants seldom journeyed out of their highland 
valley, except to the annual visit to the two great fairs of 
Stagshaw Bank and Borough Hill; where the farmers bought 
their galloways, cattle, and sheep. Yet now and then some 
adventurous youth would find his way into the distant world ; 
and it was curious to observe, how invariably the young 
dalesman at once pushed on over the intervening three 
hundred miles, directly for the crowded streets of the metro- 
polis. The frugal habits of early training and the shrewd 
persevering energy of his native character seldom failed to 
secure success. Some even rose to great civic wealth and 
dignity; for Updale could boast of having given two lord 
mayors to London. 

In later years, during the war that arose out of the 
French Revolution, many young dalesmen entered the army. 
That splendid Peninsular regiment, the 43rd, had some 
dozens of them on its muster-roll, attracted at the first by 
the success of a fellow-dalesman, who had raised himself 
through his own merit from the ranks to the command of a 
company. Captain Whinstone took care that his regiment 
should always have a recruiting party at Middale, which drew 
off the most pugnacious youths, to the increased quiet of the 
neighbouring fairs and the benefit of the King’s service. For 
never were finer light infantry soldiers. Keen of eye, nimble 
of foot, strong of arm, no dangers could daunt them, and no 
fatigue overcome; always the foremost among the skir- 
mishers, and the first to volunteer for a storming party. 

The dalesmen were in general tolerably well informed for 
their secladed position, being naturally of quick intelligence 
and assiduous readers besides; though their reading was 
chiefly confined to the collections of the hawkers of works 
published in numbers, together with the older volumes, 
which had found their way into the valley during past 
generations. Had Updale possessed its grammar school, like 
most northern districts, not one of them would have sent 





forth a larger proportion of scholars. 
| The people were also in general religious; but from the 


children to restore their money ; and dying, he con- | neglect and incompetence of the clergy, most of them being 


veys his fortune to the young clergyman. But the 
sister—she was the light of the upland farm—even 


more amiable than Dickens’s little Nelly, although | skill in cheese-making. A mining agent had set up a coo- 


somewhat too good and wise for her years; but she | 
| dissent was Methodism. John Wesley himself had planted 


has long left a shadow behind in the lone farm 
house—gone to the house above. The habits of 
the country districts of the north are well told in 
the narrative. The execution of the writer’s design 
is far above the common fulfilment of similar 
objects ; and although we cannot spare space to 
epitomise his plots, for they are many—wheels 
within wheels—strange Providences, by direct and 


‘yet dark means working surely for a great end—yet | 
we have read them carefully, and feel quite repaid for 





_ as unfit for their office as they were wretchedly ill-paid, great 
numbers had forsaken the church for the meeting-house. 
There were a few Quakers in one hamlet, famed for their 


gregation of Baptists in another ; but the prevailing form of 


| the first societies in these parts, and records in his } 

| “what an understanding, eager, loving people he found 
amidst these horrible mountains,” as the native of flat Lin- 
colnshire terms them. The good man’s eye evidently felt 
more gratification in the “trim gardens, clean pavements, 
broad straight roads, with trees in regular lines on each side,” 
which he is never tired of noting and admiring in his tour 
through Holland. 





Unfortunately, the vigorous temperament of these moun- 


_ tain converts carried them to excess in their pew system of 
religion; and Wesley in his old age, after he had written, 
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throws a flood of light over that period of Egyptiay 
history, and of interest over the life of Moses, jp 
everv way very beautiful, if we can trust the acgy. 
racy of the readings. Our author has made the 
same omission regarding Balaam—or we suspect 
so, from the following passages :— 


122 


“It is chiefly among these enormous mountains that so many 
have been awakened, justified, and perfected in love,” was 
constrained to say, “but even while they are full of love, 
Satan strives to pash many of them into extravagances. 
This sppears in several instances. 1. Frequently, three or 
four, yea, even tea or twe ve pray alond all together. 2. 


Some of them, perhaps many, scream all together, as loud as 
they possibly can. 3. Some of them use improper, yea, in- 
decent expressions in prayer. 4. Several drop down as dead, 
and are as stiff as a corpse; but in a while they start up, 
and cry, Glory! glory! perhaps twenty times together.” 


POETS AND POETRY. 


The Seer of Sinai and other Poems. 
. JACKSON. 


“Tue Seer of Sinai” is the great Hebrew Legis- 
lator. Mr. Jackson uses his noble history as the 
means of conveying opinions of his own in smooth 
and flowing verses. The stiffness common to 
many modern poems, written in a similar style, is 
entirely avoided in this book—which creeps into 
our collections of poetry in green paper covers, 
stitched, and marked one shilling; but we have 
seen less poetry in boards for half-a-guinea. Half- 
a-dozen short extracts may induce some of our 
readers to expend a shilling on the book. The 
first relates the turning incident in the career of 
Moses. In another page the author applies the 
title “‘slave’’ to Moses. We have no reason to 
believe it correctly applied. Moses was a Hebrew, 
but he was not a slave. 


The slave is great, and rich, and wise: his name 
The proudest Pharoah’s haughty court can show ; 
Yet on his lofty brow a sadness broods, 
That Misraim’s noblest honours cannot cheer, 
The boding of genius missionless, 
The cloud where thunderbolts lie piled, 
The caverned force whence eerthquakes have their birth, 
The shadowy veil that hides from common aight 
The plastic workings of a master mind, 
Creating thought forms for futurity. 

The captive’s smothered indignation bursts, 
And an oppressor of his brethren feels 
The lightning vengeance of a warrior’s arm. 
‘Tis done! That deed declares his origin. 
The Hebrew bondsman stands by blood confessed, 
The lowly kinsman of a race despised. 
He seeks for sympathy, and sadly finds 
The coward sou! that dared not to be free, 
The craven heart, that hugged its hated chain, 
While trembling at the deeds which heroes do : 
The slave's ingratitude, unspeakable, 
That while refusing freedom at his hand, 
Would have repaid his championship with death. 


By J. W. 


What goodly company is this that dawn, 

Now mildly mantling in the eastern sky, 

Finds all assembled on a mountain height, 

Midst Moab’s lofty hills? There is a king, 

Of port commanding, and of statare tall, 

With eye whose glance might bring an eagle down, 
Whose frown was terrible, and on whose brow, 
High intellect and native faculty 

Of stern command, sat throned—in truth a king ; 
One of the olden times, when silken shams 

And polished puppets ne’er prevailed to rule. 

The light of morn on his high helmet danced, 
Adown whose brightness spread a sable p!ume, 
Like thunder o’er the sun. His shoulders broad 
A purple mantle bore ; his stalwart form 

Was clothed in armour that no lance might pierce. 
A band of nobles girdled him around 

Whose graceful youth and manhood proud had met 
To do their prince’s prophet honour there ; 

Who in his flowing vesture white, stood forth, 

A great high priest of Baal, a hierophant, 

That no iconoclast could really hate, 

So much the sage was mingled with the seer. 

A golden fillet bound those snowy locks, 

That once in richly curled luxuriance waved 
Around a brow where genius grandly dwelt, 

And on whose marble altitude the maids 

Of Midian once had fondly gazed in love 

Where now their fair successors looked in awe. 
Time had but tempered, not extinguished light, 

In those deep eyes, whose mystic radiance beamed, 
Like glory shadowed by a summer cloud, 

Until the spirit moved his deeper soul, 

When lightniags played that few dared looked upon. 


No blessings for the prince who paid the price 
Of that great sacrifice, had Balaam then, 

Who in the place of cursing, doubly blessed 
The sons of Israel on their daring march, 
Fortelling victories that kings should feel, 
And potentates lament in ages thence, 

With glory limitless for Jacob’s Star— 

A sceptre for this sceptreless, a crown 
Unfading for the Lion King of Time. 

A faithful seer that hierophant of Baal, 
Whom gold could not corrupt, nor silver turn 
From out the path of truth. No courtly priest, 
Diluting messages from God to suit 
The pampered ear that princes own, was he 
But one who as the spirit taught, or good or ill 
Gave utterance fair, regardless of reward. 

A heathen prophet, who might shame the best 
Our later hierarchies have e’er produced. 


Balaam was a man of great genius. He was 


The poet bas, apparently, overlooked the New 
Testament references to the history of the Old Tes- 
tament patriarchs and prophets. Moses refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter. Another 
passage justifies us in believing that he actually | Ralaam is unmerited. He was an avaricious mal, 
refused the crown. The Jews had a tradition | yo perished, apparently, amid the evil that he 
which expressly supports this opinion. A work | counselled. "Upon that point a most distine 
recently published,* identifies the history of Moses | statement occurs in Scripture. 
and Pharaoh’s daughter from the hieroglyphics, and The next quotation refers to a truth— 
that human character is perfected by suffering. The 
last sentence might be interpreted in a sense not 


not unacquainted with the true theology. In one 
sense, all the heathen of the period in Syria were 
probably followers of Baal, as a secondary pro 
tector. But the encomium passed on the poet 
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theologically correct ; but it may be taken in 
another, and a perfectly accurate, meaning. No 
doubt is entertained that the sufferings of this life | 
are the instruments or tools in doing a great | 


work :-— 


What were the men whose tombs the Pharisees, 
In every age, have so devoutly built ? 

Go, ask the pilgrim of the East or West, 
And he will speak of humble poverty, 

Of destitution and distress, of scorn, 

And persecution, and neglect, as food 

Which framed the prophet for eternity, 

And shaped his spirit for a seraph’s doom. 
God’s evoeations are a mystery ; 

His swords are tempered in a furnace fire, 
That would consume all else. His chosen son 
Was in a manger laid and died on Calvary. 
He purges with affliction and provides 

His choicest instruments through direst woe. 
Let none desire a prophet’s destiny. 

Or ask so high a mission of his sire, 

Unless prepared unto the uttermost. 

All exaltation is admeasured by 

The depth whence it rebounds. No dignity 
Is purchased in the hierarchy of God, 

But by the preparation it involves. 

No master spirit is an accident ; 

The capable is ever of design 

And has been fashioned into precedence 

By means that minor beings could not bear. 


The length of these extracts show that we be- 
lieve in their author’s power to write- poetry that 
will live, if it sell. We almost infer that he is a 
millenarian in the sense of a personal reign; for 


he writes— 
It must be done: 
The world in agony awaits her man, 
And with her millioned voices framed of woe, 
As with a mighty invocation, calls 
On God to send her great deliverer forth ; 
He must be birthed, the prophet yet to come. 


That word “ birthed” is bad; “born” is better. 
The idea is bad. We want “coming men,” and 
30 forth ; but why wait for them? If we work for 
them they will come. We want no new prophet. 
The prophet has come—prophet, king, and priest ; 
so Mr. Jackson says truly when he speaks of 


that millennial day, 
When Calvary shall be the only throne, 
The Prince of Peace the only king of men. 


We do not put “king of men” in this connexion 
in the literal and low sense assumed by many 
persons. He is now the king of men, and we give 
allegiance to temporal powers because he so orders 
and wills. 

Mr. Jackson is, judging by his work, a Christian 
and a democrat. He is also a poet. The following 


lines are very beautiful, but we would substitute 
silent for stilly +— 


The lonely exit of a holy saint, 

Oh, earth, thou oft hast witnessed this, 
Unknowing of the mystery divine, 

And caring nought for Moses’ looking out 
From Pisguh’s lofty top, upon the plain 

Of God's long promised heritage to him. 
From wayside cottages, from pauper’s huts, 
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From palaced splendour, dying at its ease, 


From out the thunder of the battle’s strife, 
From midst the filth and blasphemy of towns, 
And from the calm of rural scenery, 

The holy quietude of hermit life, 

In stilly meditation numbering up 

The many mercies of a loving God. 

Pure precious souls, the faithfal and the true, 
Overlaboured, desert-worn, and old like him, 
The hero of the wilderness, have passed 
From out their earthly pilgrimage and woe, 
To meet their Sire in the celestial realms, 
Ascending, with his angel messengers 

To herald their approach, and seraph bands 
To welcome their return. Oh, mortal man, 
Judge not by outward circumstance of rank 
Attained to in the hierarchy of God ! 

Not every prophet leads his Israel forth ; 
Tis not for all that lightning chariots wait ; 
The most are in the miry dungeon placed, 
Or in the tyrant’s fiery furnace cast, 

Or to the hungry lions thrown ; for Time, 
That Moloch of antiquity, will have 

His costly sacrifice ere he succumb, 

And yield his error to the cause of truth. 


The Rivulet: A contribution to Sacred Song. By 
Tuomas T. Lyncu. London: R. Theobald. 


Tue “ Rivulet” contains a hundred rills ; and its 
secondary title describes their character. They 
are meant by the author to be read “for stimulus 
and solace,” or to be “ sung in family and social 
communion.” The proposal is excellent ; for we 
may justly say that some of the hymns used in con- 
gregations are very rude in their versification, and 
far beneath their object in thought. Indeed, we 
must remark very respectfully that many of them 
contain extremely little thought; quite as little as 
the versifiers could well put into them, and yet 
make up their lines, larly prejudices may be 
blameable for our narrow views; but we have 
never met with any sacred hymns nearly equal to 
the version of the Psalms used in the Scotch 
Presbyterian Churches. In one sense this is only 
saylug that we have had no poet equal to the 
sweet singer of Israel—and no thinker equal to 
the spirit of inspiration ; but our sole meaning is 
that no other version of the Ps: lms, for use in 
singing by congregations or families, has equalled 
that particular edition. Many of Watts’s and 
Wesley’s bymns are extremely good, but we can 
remember none of them equal in pathos to eight 
or ten of the sixty-seven paraphrases attached to 
the version of the psalms we have named, and to 
which Dr. Watts contributed. 

The hymns receutly used in some of the Sabbath 
Schools have been carefully selected ; but the 
hymn books, met with in chapels and churches, 
numbering up to six or seven hundred, could be 
most judiciously abridged to a more portable size. 
Mr. Lynch steps in, not to abridge, but to increase 
the geveral volume. He casts his hundred into 
the mass of thousands already existing, with a good 
and noble object in view. The merit of the work, 


so far as that depends upon design, is good, and the 
execution increases that claim on our regard. All 
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the hundred hymns are pleasing and profitable to 
read, and, we have no doubt, to sing; but we copy 
two verses of one of them, the fifth :— 


Flowers will not cease to speak, 
And tell the praise of God, 
Even to the careless man 
Who has upon them trod : 
Rising sans and falling rain 
Will not refuse their gift to yield, 
Though of our neglect complain 
The garden and the field. 
Birds will no} refuse to sing 
The summer woods among, 
Though we to their God and ours 
A song have ever sung ; 
Heaven will not at once grow dim, 
Because unhonoured by a look, 
Nor the temple close on him 
Who worship has forsook. 


We much dislike that “ forsook” at the close of 
the verse, convenient as it may be to the “ metre 
and the rhyme.” The hymn itself belongs to the 
class of Natural Theology. We have not quoted 
it entirely. It turns upon the text— He causeth 
his rain to fall upon the just and the unjust.” The 
following verses from the seventh belong rather to 
the “ works of Providence”:— 

God’s help is always sure, 
His methods seldom guessed ; 
Delay will make our pleasure pure, 
Surprise will give it zest. 
His wisdom is sublime, 
His heart profoundly kind ; 


God never is before his time, 
And never is behind. 


Hast thou assumed a load 
Which few will share with thee ? 
And art thou carrying it for God, 
And shall he fail to see ? 
Be comforted at heart, 
Thou art not left alone: 
Now thou the Lord’s companion art ; 
Soon thou wilt share his throne. 


The single verse that follows is taken from the 
eighth hymn. It might be the language of a 
sinner in anguish—of a human heart feeling its own 
coldness and hardness—of a man sinking under his 
load of care, and way-worn in the world—and it is 
the language of poetry :— 

Oh, break my heart ; but break it as a field 
Is by the plough up-broken for the corn : 
Oh, break it as the buds, by green leaf sealed, 
Are, to unloose the golden blossom, turn : 


Love would I offer unto love’s great master— 
Set free the odour, break the alabaster. 


We have copied parts of each hymn hitherto ; 


but we insert the thirty-eighth complete, and we | 
deem it a very effective addition to our sacred | 


poetry ; expressed in language that the young will 
easily learn and long remember, 


Oh, where is He that trod the sea, 
Oh, where is He that spake,— 
And demons from their victims flee, 
The dead their slumbers break ; 

The palsied rise in freedom strong, 
The dumb men talk and sing, 

And from blind eyes, benighted long, 
Bright beams of morning spring. 








Oh, where is He that trod the sea, 
Oh, where is He that spake,— 

And piercing words of liberty 
The deaf ears open shake; 

And mildest words arrest the haste 
Of fever’s deadly fire, 

And strong ones heal the weak who waste 
Their life in sad desire. 

Oh, where is He that trod the sea, 
Oh, where is He that spake,— 

And dark waves, rolling heavily, 
A glassy smoothness take ; 

And lepers, whose own flesh has been 
A living loathsome grave, 

See with amaze that they are clean, 
And cry, “ Tis he can save.” 


Oh, where is He that trod the sea, 
Tis only He can save ; 
To thousands hungering wearily 
A wondrous meal he gave: 
Fall soon, celestially fed, 
Their rustic fare they take ; 
Twas spring tide when He blest the bread, 
And harvest when He brake. 


Oh, where is He that trod the sea, 
My soul! the Lord is here: 

Let all thy fears be hushed in thee, 
To leap, to look, to hear, 

Be thine: thy needs He’ll satisfy. 
Art thou diseased or dumb ? 

Or dost thou in thine hunger ery ? 
“T come,” saith Christ, “ I come.” 


Poems. By Water R.Cassgus. London : Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 


Tuts volume commences with “ Mabel, a sketch ;” 
and ‘ Mabel” is a tragedy, but the characters are 
few—Mabel herself, who is the wife of a “ specu- 
lative philosopher,” not always the best possible 
choice for a young lady; Oran, the said philoso- 
pher; her father, and two brothers. The philoso- 
phical husband is a mesmerist, and the brothers 
dislike their sister’s connexion with this science, 
especially as she is a subject. In one of the 
trances, she sleeps on and wakes no more. The 
dramatic portion of the volume is brief and sad; 
but long enough to show that the author possesses 
more, perhaps, than any of our minor poets who 
have their names to make, the power of condensa- 
tion :— 
Thy life 

Shall be to her life like the sun and shade 

Lost in one setting. 
That is one brothers threat ; and this is the philoso- 
pher’s reply :— 

Ay! thou sayest well, 
Thou sayest well. How oft a random shaft 


Striketh King Truth betwixt the armegur joints !— 
One life, one sun, one setting for us both. 


Oran makes light of the body. He deems heaven 
no place for it— 


Entering heaven, might have left its dust 
At the bright folding portals, sandal like. 


Mabel sings a song. It reminds the reader of 
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ten years ago. 
At night, when stars shine bright and clear, 
The soft winds on the casement flow, 
And round the chamber rustle low, 
Like one unseen, whose voice we hear, 
On tiptoe stealing to and fro. 


At night, when clouds are dark and drear, 
They moan about the lattice sore, 
And murmur sighs for evermore, 

That fill us with a chilly fear 
Oft glancing at the well-barred door. 


At night, in midnight or in gloom, 
They wander round the drooping thatch 
Like some poor exile, thence to catch 
Fond glimpses of the well-known room, 
And sigh beside the unraised latch. 


Mr. Cassel’s volume is occupied chiefly with 
short poems. They all evince genius sufficient to 
justify theic preservation ; but some of them touch 
the heart most pleasantly. It will depend much 
upon their author—-upon his engagements and his 
will—whether his name shall hereafter be added to 
the few names that occupy high places in English 
poetry. Here is sorrow over the grave :— 


The night is dark and ever more 

The thick drops patter on the pane ; 

The wind is weary of the rain, 

And round the thatches moaneth sore. 

Dark is the night, and cold the air ; 

Avd all the trees stand stark and bare, 

V ith leaves spread dark and sere below, 

Slow rotting on the plashy clay, 

In the God’s acre far away, 

Where she, O God! hes cold below— 
Cold, cold below. 


And many a bitter day and night 

Have poured their storm upon her breast, 

And chill’d her in her long, long rest, 

With foul corruptions icy blight ; 

Earth’s dews are freezing round the heart 

Where love alone so late had part ; 

And ever more the frost and snow 

Are burrowing downward throngh the clay, 

In the God’s acre far away, 

Where she, O God! lies cold below— 
Cold, cold below. 


And there is comfort growing as the grave gets 
compact, and covered with daisies or wild gowans 
—for we have omitted some, and copied only the 
first and second, and the last verses: — 


God's angel ? Ah! divinely bright ! 

But still the golden grace is there— 

The soft brown eyes—the raven hair— 

The gentle smile of calm delight, 

That could such peace and joy impart— 

The veil is rent from off my heart, 

And gazing upwa:d, well I know 

The rain may beat upon the clay 

In the God’s acre far away; 

But she no longer lies below, 

Eashrouded by the frost and snow— 
Cold, cold below. 


The verses remind us of Thomas Hood: and 
there are other poems in the volume that display a 
similar power. The raven is one of them. We 
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verses that Alfred Tennyson might have written | quote the first lines ; but they are not so like to 
_ parts of the Haunted House as those that follow 


them. 


There sat a raven ‘mid the pines so dark, 
The pines so silent and so dark at morn, 

A ragged bird with feathers rough and torn, 
Whetting his grimy beak upon the bark, 
And croaking herself to the woods forlorn. 


Blood-red the sky and misty in the east— 

Low vapours creeping bleakly o’er the bills— 
The rain will soon come flashing on the rills— 
No sound in all the place of bird or beast, 

Save that hoarse croak that all the woodlands fills. 


A slimy pool all rank with rotting weeds, 

Close by the pines there at the highway-side ; 

No ripple on its green and stagnant tide, 

Where only cold and still the horse-leech breeds — 
Ugh! might not here some bloody murder hide ? 


The volume from which we quote will be wel- 
comed by those who love good poetry; cleared 
from those mysterious unshapely words, dark and 
dull as their ideas, in which many modern verse- 
makers conceal their poverty of thought. Its 
author can afford to write good plain English ; and 
the plainer, for his purpose, so much better words 
are; for he needs not to startle readers with new- 
coined phrases who has sterling thoughts to give 
them. We copy entirely one of the shorter poems. 
It carries out well the idea conveyed in the first 
line to the close. It is the seven ages in another 
form. The third isvery beautiful, especially the three 
first lines—and the result of the effort—“ Failed” 
—it is common. The man of fifty thinking to 
turn back again, tugging at his oar on the stream 
that never feels a steady upward tide, surprised 
that he is growing old, contrasts well with “ Three 
score years and ten” saying, 


Welcome art thou, O cool and fragrant eve ! 


Even so be it to the poet—a cool and fragrant 
eve ! 


My little bark glides steadily along, 
Still and unshaken as a sammer dream ; 
And never falls the oar into the stream, 
For ’tis but morning, and the current strong ; 
So let the ripples bear me as they will ; 
Sweet, sweet is life, and every sound is song ; 
Sorrow lies sleeping, and joy sends me still 
Swift floating down the River. 


Bright shines the sun athwart the linden-trees ; 
One little cloud alone steals o’er the sky, 
As o’er the widening stream below steal I, 
Fann’d by the same perfume-laden breeze ; 
Bird-music answers sweetly through the air, 
The anheard warbling of heart melodies ; 
Thus go I dreaming, free from faintest care, 
Swift floating down the River. 


Pure lie the broad-leaved lilies on the tide, 

With glowing petals in the midst, that rest 

Like the gold shower on Danae’s lovely breast ; 
And the tall rushes cluster on the side. 

Ho! sweet-tipped lly, thou mast be my prize— 
Thus shall I pluck thee in thy beaaty’s pride! 

Fail’d !—all too steadily my shallop hies, 

Swift floating down the River, 
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The stream fast widens, and upon the shore 

Rise busy hamlets ’mid the fallen woods, 

Filling their shorn and broken solitades 
With laboor’s clamour, ever more and more : 

No more, no more, in dreams of love all day, 
Rich set in music from the forests hoar, 

Now gaily speeds my untoss’d bark away 

Swift floating down the River. 


Let me take oar, and turn mine eager prow, 

Back to the quiet waveless source again, 

Where no harsh sounds break on thedreamy brain, 
And winds steal softly round the careless brow,— 

Swift as a dream my tiny bark hath gone, 
And stoutly though I ply the oar, yet now 

My weary shallop still goes sadly on, 

Swift floating down the River. 


Ah! never more for me—ah! never more 
Retarn those blessed morning hours again ; 
The sun beats hotly on my throbbing brain, 

And no cool shade waves friendly from the shore : 
My feeble oar dips powerless utterly, 

And onward, onward, though I struggle sore, 
Still goes my bark towards the surging sea, 

Swift floating down the River. 


Welcome art thou, O cool and fragrant eve ! 
Welcome art thou, though night pursue thee fast ! 
With thee the burning and the toil roll past. 

And there is time to gaze back and to grieve. 
Hoarse ocean-murmurs fall upon mine ears, 

And round me now prophetic billows heave 
As on I go out-looking though salt tears, 

Swift floating down the River, 
Swift floating to the Sea. 


The Royalist’s Daughter. By Evwarp J. Woop. 
London: Thomas Bosworth. 


“Tux Royalist’s Daughter” is called a poem, and, 
for that matter, might be produced by Sir Charles 
Wood, the most prosaic member of the present 
Cabinet—in which, notwithstanding, Sir George 
Cornewal] Lewis has a seat. In lines of we do 
not know how many feet—they are so very many 
—the writer bears false witness against the Eng- 
lish language, the late Oliver Cromwell, and his 
Tronsides. The Royalist’s daughter dwelt in a 
large house, was heiress to a large estate, attended 
a chapel “sacred to Mary the Blessed,” was her 
father’s housekeeper, “‘jiugling her keys in the 
corridors”—as young people in her situation will 
do—loved Edgar, the gravedigger’s son—-and such 
a gravedigger, too— 
A man of ill reputation, and full of notions centripetal. 


That’s one line, just as it stands; but what are 
“notions centripetal,” with which the poor grave- 
digger was filled, instead of cheese and bread, which 
he should have had instead ? 

The Royalist’s house was attacked by Oliver’s 
myrmidons, bent on rapine, &c. The Royalist’s 
daughter ran off with the gravedigger’s son to 
France—would not marry him after alli—made him 
enter the army, where he was killed, and she went 
to a convent, where she died. 
killed in the defence of his house. As for the 


estate, we suspect the gravedigger has it; yet it 
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| is not so written. It was a grand old house, if 
one may believe the story told of it. Every 
thing is gone from it now, including the “ glistening 
peacocks”—and they died for want of corn, no 
doubt ; “and the rich golden sunbeams’”’—which 
seem to have left England altogether for some 
weeks—gone to France, also, we suppose. The 
autlor is a manufacturer of words, and never cap 
be troubled to turn a line. He tells the Royalist 
“ it is to late to energise your arms, when the foe 
is at the door;” and this is true, for to energise 
must be to go into training. The maiden has ap 
“adorative heart,’ “ sunned over” with patience, 
Also the lark “ sprinkles out soft melodies ;”’ being 
no longer a songster, but a sprinkler. And here is 
a description of a house :— 


Here is a building fantastic. The outline is zig-zag and 
clumsy, 

Ghostly and weird, shadowy, tortuous, mystic, indefinite, 

Here is an army of gables, of peaks, and of points, and of 
turrets. ° 

Here springs the arch of a doorway, where twilight, deep 
evei lasting, 

Sits mid the moss and the herbage, the mildew, the grass, 
and the ivy, 

Which, like a drapery, pendulous, clings round the rude 
masonry. 

Here creatures clammy and loathsome, breed in the slime 
and the darkness, 

Revel and fatten in earth-sweat, cold, dark, and pestiferous, 

Here is the echoing terrace; meet place for spectres at 
midnight. 


People should not speak evil of spectres. They 
do not know what they may see! Why should 
spectres—immaterial or nothing—be supposed to 
revel in “ earth-sweat ;” but we mistake the matter 
—they keep the terrace. Our poet speaks of 
“* Mary the Blessed,” a proper, because a scriptural 
title, and then he calls the Saviour “ the Hero of 
Cavalry.” Is not that too familiar, Mr. Wood? 
We think so; and what is “‘unition?” See the 
following lines :— 


Shifted the seasons to winter and pendant the icicles 
clustered 

Round the eaves and the thatches : sweetly the robin sang in 
the hawthorns— 

Sang, as he swayed on the branches, a tale of his faithless 
family 

Who fled at the presage of tempests, the frosts and snows of 
December, 

To the fruitful lands of the grape, the orange, the fig, and the 
olive : 

(Even thus fickle is friendship among the sons of humanity.) 

Shrilly the snipe cried in marches, the sedgy streams and 
the ditches : 

In the stillness of evening sounded the woodcock and field- 
fare : 

Drifted the snow into fortresses: fell on the crystalline 





The Royalist was | 


citadals 

Purtive, occasional sunbeams, sweet as woman’s smiles ia 
affliction ; 

Moaning, like spirits in trouble, the winds career on the 
moorlands 

With indefinite purpose: thus the Autocrat’s army disbanded, 

Shall scatter irregularly, vanquished and spoiled by the power 

And strenuous force of the holy and righteous Unition 

The holly prolific in berries told of continuous winter. 
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We are to happy to find that the poet is sound 
the Russian question, and that for Alliance 


this phrase “ unition” is the hieroglyphic. 


Anti-Maud : By A Poet of the People. London: 


R. L. Booth, Jan. 


“Aytt-Maub” is provoked by “Maud,” and the out- 
of-the-way style adopted by the Laureate, combined 
with his opinions on the war-question, are both 
rendered together the subject of rough sport, by 
this poet of the people. ‘* Maud” rather described 
the war as an elevating and exhilirating kind of 
business; and was right when wars are waged under 
certain circumstances, as those of the Jews under 
the Maccabees: but in order to the extraction of 

from this rough discipline, it must not be 
undertaken for the ke of anything within itself— 
the glory, honour, gold, or land it brings, or may 
bring. Being a neccessary evil, that evil which it 
is selected to remove must be very keen and visible. 
There should be no mistake concerning it. ‘ Anti- 
Maud,” thus writes respecting what we had done 
during peace :— 


Under the shadow of peace something was done that was 


good. 

We tore out a bloody page from the book of our ancient 
laws ; 

We strack off a bitter tax from the poor man’s scanty 
food, 

And Justice bent down from her seat to give ear to the poor 
man’s cause. 

Under the shadow of peace, thickly began to arise 

Many a home for the working poor, many a school and a 
charch ; 

Little it may be, but better than roasting our enemies 
eyes 

With Captain Disney’s patent, or sacking the town of 
Kertch. ' 

Under the shadow of peace, the fetters fell from the slave, 

As dead leaves fall from a tree at the touch of an autumn 
storm ; 

And we ceased to maltreat, as a worthless fool or a knave 

The Christian who broke with the church on a point of 
doctrine or form. 


By the tranquil voices of Science and Art millions of minds 
Were taught ; 


By the wide-working wheels of commerce millions of mouths 
were fed 4 


Little it may be, but better than burning the stores we had 
bought, 


And making a bonfire of Russian wheat which was meant 
to make English bread. 


“Anti-Maud,” we presume, had a share of the 
speculation in that wheat which was burned on the 
Sea of Azoff, which, we understand, the Czar kept 
within his own territory, even after our friend had 
paid an instalment upon the gocds. 

All the legislation of the last forty years cannot 
be ascribed justly to the simple fact that we were 
at peace—which scarcely was true, for we were 
at war during the entire period in some quarter; 
alihough this Russian war is larger than one with 
Caffres ; or unless we can ascribe the repeal of the 





stamp duty on newspapers to the war. The 
reasoning is bad, and the poetry is very stiff, 
like to ‘* Maud.” - 


Poems of Ten Years. By Mrs. D. Oetrvie. 
London: Thomas Boswell. 


Un Like some of the poetry which we have men- 
tioned, the poems by Mrs. Ogilvie occupy a very 
handsome volume ; and they are free from that affec- 
tation of English words, used by some modern 
people to supply their want of ideas by an un- 
known tongue. They have been written at intervals 
during ten years, and apparently during sojourns in 
far distant lands. The book has grown in Scot- 
land, in India, and Italy, if we may trace the walks 
and wanderings of the authoress by her pen. The 
reader may not approve of all the lady’s opinions : 
that is a matter between him and his conscience ; 
but he will understand them. He may not some- 
times consider the ideas or language poetical : but 
they are always clear and intelligible. The follow- 
ing extract from the ballad-looking story of Bona 
and Pierro may be too severe upon modern ladies. 
We think that it errs in that direction, and that 
many of them, like Mrs. Ogilvie, have more know- 
ledge than is absolutely comprised in surface- 
burnishment ; but still, that is a matter in which she 
should be well informed :— 


There’s nothing seemeth what it is, 
Or is what ’tis avowed ; 

The poor man vieth with the rich, 
The mean man with the proud ; 

The linnet by the prating jay 
Is out-voiced in the crowd. 


And where the best are hypocrites, 
The wisest borrowed breath, 
Where law is mere chicanery 
And statecraft broken faith— 
What wonder woman be extreme 
And fool it on till death ? 


Her girlhood wastes in labouring 
At some imperfect shows, 

Her mind a surface-burnishment 
While nought she really knows, 

Her heart refined away to threads 
As thin as her guaze clothes P 


Her time is spent in stratagems 
To catch the matron’s riog, 
Heedless of after servitude, 
And duties it doth bring; 
Thus wifehood she and motherhood 
Makes each a godless thing. 


We have allowed the possibility of some readers 
not considering the lady’s ideas poetical; for we 
have a school of versifiers—oblivion betide them ! 
—who suppose that poetry must be expressed in 
the most cross-grained words that can be invented, 
and for which, if they would only take out a patent, 
we should be thankful. We have not the slightest 
sympathy with this possible opinion, for it is a very 
cheering symptom of the time to meet with so mucb 
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readable poetry—thoughts to be remembered—as 
we have read during the month ; and we still leave 


a balance on hand. 

Of the volumes we have noticed, Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
will be the favourite in drawing-rooms—not that 
it is altogether a lady’s-book, for it contains good 
hard politics in verse, sometimes; but they are 
always polished by sympathy for the suffering ; in 
every sense they are on the right side, and they 
seem always to spring out of a deep and fervent 
faith—the best heritage and stimulus of literature. 
In 1853, the continental kings grumbled at the 
exercise of our practice and right to shelter poli- 
tical exile ; and thus writes Mrs. Ogilvie on that 
subject :— 

I bid nove name or Jineage show, 
But, like the Arab of the sands, 


I take as guest my deadliest foe, 
And give him shelter at my hands. 


Speak, England, that the coward courts 
Who dared suggest to thee their shame 
May shrink and shudder in their forts, 
While patriots justify thy name. 


While exiles bless thy saving hold, 
Thy sons applaud thy dauntless will, 
And gathering round thy banner’s fold 
Exult, “ we are a nation still.” 


The “ Four Winds” are very pretty verses; aud 
thus the lady speaks to the south wind, her favou- 
rite—everybody’s favourite in our islands ; for it 
unravels the daisies out of their buds among the 
grass, unfolds the cowslips, colours the roses, and 
sprinkles all our hedges thick with the sweet May 
snow :— 

Rovally rides the South wind, 
Against the tide rides he, 

And beateth back the sullen Tay 
That hastens out to sea. 


Go back, thou purple water, 

Back to thy heathy hill, 

Go, lick the feet of dark Ben More, 
And say, ’tis Auster’s will. 


Brave Auster, ever buoyant, 

I bless thy hearty tone, 

I bless thee for thy wholesome cheer 
And blast of pure azone. 


There’s not a weary creature 

That labours in the field, 

But smileth when thy foot goes by 
And knows his langour healed. 


There’s not a worn-eyed woman 
That stoopeth o’er her seam, 

But hails thee on her casement sil] 
As fresh as morning’s beam. 


The air grows sweet behind thee, 
The flowers look up and bloom, 
The blue space broadens in the sky, 
The sunlight in the room. 


Ride on, thou strong winged Auster, 
By many a city’s towers, 

Go, eweep the fever from their streets, 
As thou hast done from ours. 


“Logie Almond ”is a ballad in the old Seotch style 


that we would gladly copy, because it is so “ home- 
oer” like, natural and true; but what will our 


REGISTER. 


political economical readers say for all that y, 
have copied already. They will not rend us, bs 
cause we can keep out of the way; but, alacks 
day for our pages. Still, we may venture on th, 
beginning :— 
The Almond wave is drumlie, 
The Almond woods are sere, 
It is the murkiest gloaming time 
Of Scotland’s fitfal year. 
The leaves are ranning waters, 


The low-winged swallows flag, 
By Almond’s side the sodden banks 


Are slipping from the crag. 





For the continuation see the volume, from which, 
however, we extract the closing verses concerning 
a well-remembered day :— 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON’sS FUNERAL. 


I fain had seen that army 
Of veterans by the bies, 
Each haloed with his own renown 
In war’s dun atmosphere. 
I fain had seen those squadrons 
Of youths before the car, 
Vowed to preserve their leader’s fame, 
To track his guiding star. 


I fain had heard the trumpets 
Peal farewell o’er his tomb, 
What time the solemn priest recalled 
The universal doom. 
I fain had seen a nation 
Stand weeping by that grave 
Saying, “ This man was good as great, 
As true as he was brave. 


“ Our leader, our ensample ! 
Whom have we left like the ? 
We must abuse our measurement 
And shorten our degree. 
Our mast must be of poplar, 
Our bow of willow frail, 
For the pine is withered on the height, 
The yew tree in the vale.” 


Twas thus I sat and pondered 
On that November morn, 
Beyond my sight those armies, 
Mine ear that trump and horn. 
I only saw the beeches, 
Nodding their naked boughs, 
I only saw the hoary rime 
Whitening the mossy knowes. 


But the living trees and mosses 
Through all their wintry frost, 
Spake better cheer than pageantries 

For him whom we had lost, 
They said, “ See, God reneweth 
The leaves and flowers that fall, 
Is asoul that helpeth a nation’s need 
Not worthier than them all ?” 


This volume is the largest—running over 300 
pages, and the best got up in paper and typography 
of those we have noticed. Scotland, Italy, Indis 
_—all noble fields for a poetess—furnish its ma 
terials; and we believe that very few readers of 
the book will wander over from its Sobroan om 
| the Sutle} to the Dwina, without being better for 

the company they have kept. 








